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Can We Get Peace by Preparing 
for War? 


“While we are with one hand making a gesture to- 
ward the renunciation of war, with the other hand we 
are building up the greatest peace-time navy in our 
entire history.” 

“As much for the navy in a single appropriation 
as we have saved for higher education during the whole 
history of the nation !” 


Taking the Next Step 


“The National Conference on Church Comity last 
month..... agreed to do something about unity, not 
simply talk about it.” 


Youth and Age 


“Age is alarmed at the so-called radicalism of youth, 
and youth is quite impatient with the alleged conserv- 
atism of age. A rapprochement must be effected.” 
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Coming Events 


MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious or- 

ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im- 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the more 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, so 


far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT PLACE DATE 
International Council of Religious Education.______-_____ Chicago, Ill. 2222222 S22= Feb. 8-16 
_ Federal Council of the Churches, Administrative Committee_New York, N. Y.-------- Feb. 24 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 

Association: —2>025 2 ee ee eee Boston, Mass. ~...----~- Feb. 25-Mar. | 
Religious Education Association_______________________ Philadelphia, Pa. _-___--- Mar. 6-9 
Federal Council of the Churches, Commission on 

Evangelism 32222 ee ee ee ee New: York, N. Ye22-52255 Mar. 15 
Federal Council of the Churches, Administrative Committee.New York, N. Y.-------- Mar. 23 
International Missionary Council _._____._._____________ Jerusalem ~_.---------~- Mar. 24-Apr. 8 
Federal Council of the Churches, Commission on the 

Church; and Social'Service 2-2. = =~... WR New _ Yorlo) Nig Yee Mar. 29-30 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ_._.._______ Columbus, Ohio ~__---_~ Apr. 17-22 
United Stewardship Council 22222522 eee Nashville, Tenn. ____--_~ Apr. 27-28 
General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church________ Kansas City, Mo. _-_____ May |I— 
African=M; E.. Zion Church.-- 2 eee St; Louis) .Mo. 22322 oe May 2 — 
World Conference on International Justice__.__.____-_____ Cleveland, Ohio _____~_- May 7-11 
General Conference Methodist Protestant Church ________ Baltimore, Md. ~._.----_ May 16— 
Southern Baptist Convention_________------__-.------ Chattanooga, Tenn. ~_-~-_ May 16-20 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S,_____-_ Atlanta, Ga. ~....-.-.. May 17— 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church______ St." Louis; Mosuoeee= == May 23— 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 

UwS. “Ay sh 522 eee eee ‘Tulsa;-Okla, 22323 S eee May 24-31 
General Synod, Reformed Church in America____________ New York; NisY.22 sees June 7-13 
Northern Baptist Convention_________________________ Detroit, Mich. -£_-__--~_ June 16-2] 
Baptist World Alliance Congress_______________-__--__ Toronto, Canada _____~_ June 23-29 
National Education Association ______-____-____.-__-_ Minneapolis, Minn. ____~~ July 1-6 
World’s Sunday School Association Convention_________-~ Los Angeles, Cal. __.-___ July 11-18 
General Conference of the Seventh Day Baptist Churches__Riverside, Calif. ..______ July 23-30 
Quadrennial National Convention, Evangelical League, 

Evangelical ‘Synod 222222" se eo aoe ee. ee Milwaukee, Wis. _.______ Aug. 7-12 
National Association of Workers Among Colored People-__Winston-Salem, N. C. ___Aug. 14-19 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through 

the ‘Churches 24222 =22 2 32 eee Prague, Czecho-Slovakia__Aug. 24-30 
Continuation Committee, Universal Christian Conference 

on Life and Workvucs gee see ee eee Prague, Czecho-Slovakia__Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
National Baptist Convention ___._______________ oes ae Oo Louisville, Ky. .--._---_._ Sept 4-10 
Biennial National Convention, Evangelical Brotherhood, 

Evangelical Synod2s-. 2 3se ssa eee Indianapolis, Ind. _______ Sept. 16-19 
Convention of the United Lutheran Church______________ Exiejba go eee ae ae Oct. 9— 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church___._Washington, D. C. ______ Oct. 10— 
Federal Council of the Churches, Quadrennial Meeting__.__Rochester, N. Y.________ Dec. 5-12 
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EDITORIALS 


A Prayer for China 


Almighty God, whose Kingdom is 
everlasting and power infinite, look 
with compassion, we beseech Thee, upon 
the people of China in this hour of their 
awakening; give to them leaders who 
shall guide them into freedom and 
peace; protect for their sake, the mes- 
sengers of Thy love; grant to the na- 
tions patience and wisdom, that they 
may help and not hinder the unity of a 
great people; and bring to the whole 
world the blessing of fellowship with 
Thy Son, our Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

-(RieoHt REVEREND CHARLES L. SLATTERY.) 


Can We Get Peace by 
Preparing for War? 


The recent dictum of an American 

general that ‘‘the way to get peace is to 
prepare for war’’ was incisively answer- 
ed at the Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War last month. The honored 
chairman of the gathering, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, in replying to the mili- 
tary leader’s utterance, declared that 
‘‘the way to get peace is to prepare for 
- peace.”’ 
Her remark might well become a slo- 
gan for the whole present-day move- 
ment for a peaceful world. ‘‘The way 
to get peace is to prepare for peace.”’ 


And never was a realization of this 
truth more needed than today. For, 
while we are with one hand making a 
gesture toward the renunciation of 
war, with the other hand -we are 
building up the greatest peace-time 
navy in our entire history. While talk- 
ing peace, we are preparing for war. 

There are also those who talk war as 
well as prepare for it. A well-known 
Admiral of the Navy the other day was 
widely quoted as saying that a new war 
is inevitable and that it will probably be 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The tragic fact is that such senti- 
ments as the Admiral expressed and 
such preparations for war as the Gen- 
eral advocated intensify the danger of 
the war that they would frighten us into 
getting ready for. One sentence in the 
Admiral’s address is certainly true— 
even though for a different reason than 
he had in mind. ‘‘So long as we are pro- 
ceeding on the lines we are following 
today,’”’ he is reported to have said, 
‘‘war is absolutely inevitable.”’ 

‘‘So long as we are proceeding on the 
lines’? of building up the huge naval 
armaments that the Admirals argue for, 
war may indeed prove unavoidable. 
And the reason is not far to seek. It is 
trenchantly set forth in these wise 
words from Earl Grey, who had full 
reason to know whereof he spoke: 
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‘Tf there are armaments on one side, 
there must be armaments on the other 
sides. The increase of armaments, that 
is intended in each nation to produce 
consciousness of strength and a sense of 
security, does not produce these effects. 
On the contrary, it produces a con- 
sciousness of the strength of the other 
. nations and a sense of fear .... The 
enormous growth of armaments in 
Hurope, the sense of insecurity and fear 
caused by them—it was these that made 
war inevitable.”’ 

Only a little over two years ago the 
President of the United States himself 
put the issue in a classic form: 

‘*Man is a reasonable being and final- 
ly reason must assert itself. We must 
make our choice between holding to 
this theory or holding that our only re- 
liance must be placed on armed force. 
Carried to its logical conelusion, that 
means more and more armaments, more 
and more hatreds and suspicions, a re- 
turn to the old plan of direct competi- 
tion in military preparation with the 
certainty that as soon as the world can 
arm and prepare itself after one war it 
will be plunged into another.”’ 

Yet our nation is seriously proposing 
to spend three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars within the next five years on naval 
building. And this in only the first unit 
in a program that calls for $2,500,000,- 
000 in twenty years. Still worse, the 
proposal is made that the President 
shall have no power to suspend any part 
of the program, even in the event of an 
international conference for the limita- 
tion of armament. 

No question before America today is 
quite so urgent as this: Is our nation 
to put its energies into a program of 
armaments, which perpetuates the at- 
mosphere of war, or into a vigorous 
campaign to renounce war and buildup 
agencies of peace? If the Christian peo- 
ple of America have real convictions, 
and not simply an amiable sentiment, 
on the issue of war and peace, now is 
the time of times for their voice to be 
clearly heard. 
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Getting at the Truth at Last, 
Unpalatable Though It Be 

Four years ago many good citizens 
were called gullible pacifists for believ- 
ing that eighty-five percent of the cur- 
rent Federal expenditure would go to 
defray the cost of ‘‘past and future © 
wars.’’ The Secretary of War at that 
time denounced the statement (even 
though it was based on a report by the 
Bureau of Efficiency) as misleading 
propaganda and even intimated that it 
had some sinister connections with 
Moscow. 

And now the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury, Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, appears as one of these easily 
deluded pacifists! For in his annual 
report he submits expert findings which 
show that even now, nearly a decade 
after the World War, 82 cents out of: 
every dollar paid in federal taxes is for 
the purpose of defraying the expense of 
‘‘wars, past and future.’’ This total in- 
cludes not only the current expenses for 
the military establishment, but also the 
expenditure of the public debt, the over- 
whelming bulk of which has been oc- 
casioned by previous wars. 

The crucial point is that a little less 
than eighteen cents out of the dollar 
which the citizen pays into the United 
States Treasury is spent for the civil 
functions of government. 

Over against these figures, set the ex- 
penditure now proposed for the new 
naval building program. It contem- 
plates two and a half billion dollars 
within the next twenty years. Has any- 
one stopped to figure out what that vast 
sum could achieve if spent in flood pre- 
vention along the Mississippi? What 
if it were put into a constructive pro- 
gram of farm relief ? 

A recent report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education estimates 
the total endowment of all our Ameri- 
can universities, colleges and profes- 
sional schools at less than $815,000,000. 
That is approximately the same amount 
that we now propose to spend on our 
Navy in five years. As much for the 
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Navy in a single appropriation as we 
have saved for higher education during 
the whole history of the nation! 

All this is ordinarily regarded as a 
matter of ‘‘economy.’’ It is far more. 
Whether we shall spend our money for 
perpetuating a monstrous and discred- 
ited war-system or for carrying for- 
ward great enterprises for the welfare 
of the people is a moral and spiritual 
question that will not down. 


Taking the Next Step vs. 
Wishing for the Final Goal 


The National Conference on Church 
Comity last month, described fully on 
other pages of the Bulletin, had one 
noteworthy aspect that distinguished it 
from other gatherings for the discussion 
of Christian unity. It agreed to do 
something about unity, not simply talk 
about it. 

This conference was not content to 
paint a beautiful picture of a complete 
unity that may some day be achieved. 
Its eye was on practicable next steps 
that can actually be taken now. There 
was no disposition to regard the next 
step as the end of the journey, but there 
was a clear-eyed discernment that no 
ereat goal can be achieved unless we do 
more than discuss it. We must begin 
promptly to move in that direction. 

The chief phase in the present prac- 
ticable program that won general assent 
is to eliminate competition between 
churches that are supported by mission 
funds. A definite set of ‘‘Comity Prin- 
ciples’’ which were agreed upon by the 
conference and will now be submitted 
to all the home mission boards for their 
adoption, declares that a community is 
over-churched when there is more than 
one church for each one thousand of 
adult Protestant population and that 
under such conditions financial aid is 
not to be given by the national organiza- 
tions. If local churches are to compete, 
let them do so at their own expense! 

No one would think of this as a com- 
plete solution of our problems, but it at 


least sets up a standard to which all who. 
are concerned for unity can immediate- 
ly repair. And the taking of this obvi- 
ous step in advance will surely shed 
ght on the path ahead. 

When Socrates was once asked how 
to get to Olympus, he replied, ‘‘By do- 
ing all your walking in that direction.’’ 
Those who are deeply concerned about 
arriving at a more united Church need 
to act on the same counsel. 


Youth and Age 


Youth and age must understand one 
another. Age is alarmed at the so-called 
radicalism of youth and youth is quite 
impatient with the alleged conservatism 
of age. Youth even asserts that ‘‘age 
has organized itself into a closed corpo- 
ration for the preservation of the 
idiocies of conventionality.’? Age, on 
the other hand, feels that youth has 
moved too far from the moorings of the 
past. A rapprochement must be effect- 
ed between the two or danger lies ahead. 
Youth and age must understand one 
another. 

Look for a moment at the world from 
the eyes of youth. These younger crit- 
ics of things as they are, affirm, not 
without reason, that society has been 
east in the mould of maturity. Youth 
feels that age is largely responsible for 
the social sins of our time. Take the 
matter of war for example. The mil- 
lions of youth who died in the World 
War died because their fathers had 
failed to keep the peace. With equal 
emphasis these young people declare 
that the fires of racial prejudice have 
been lighted, in a majority of instances, 
by adult hands. In the realm of religion, 
youth finds that it is among the older 
ecclesiastics where our battles of con- 
troversy are thickest. It is said that 
those who weuld weave fabrics of ab- 
struse theory around the simplicities of 
religious faith are generally men past 
middle life. The responsibility for po- 
litical corruption and diplomatic blun- 
dering is also laid by youth at the door ~ 
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of age. Protesting against these things, 
a considerable number of young people 
have been meeting in conferences of late 
to pass resolutions on world peace, 
racial amity and religious cooperation. 

Youth must be reminded, however, 
that scores of older folks are giving 
themselves heroically for the curing of 
these social diseases. There are many 
men and women, who, despite their 
years, are under the sway of the pro- 
phetic impulse. Many of today’s pio- 
neers have crossed the imaginary line 
between youth and age. Our young peo- 
ple would do well to recognize this. 

At the same time it is true that adults 
are running the world of today. The 
machinery is in their hands. They must 
therefore be willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the way in which it is 
being run. 

Youth has many things to learn from 
age. Young people cannot rightly ex- 
pect that men and women of mature life 
will entirely ignore the lessons of ex- 
perience and rush pell mell into the 
Utopias of adolescent youth. There are 
some things which cannot be accom- 
plished in a day. Making the world 
over is one of them. Men have been 
stumbling over their mistakes for ages. 
They cannot regain their equilibrium 
immediately. Progress is not an arti- 
ficial creation. It is a growth attended 
by hardships and achieved through sac- 
rifice and suffering. Youth must learn 
to leave some things to God and the fu- 
ture. Evolution and not revolution is 
the process of correction. One can be 
a revolter without being a revolutionist. 
The knowledge of this pregnant truth 
comes as an afterthought of advancing 
years. 

As a matter of fact, youth and age 
must work together. Honesty of con- 
viction and sincerity of purpose must 
be assumed on both sides. Youth must 
be more sympathetic with age and age 
more generous with youth. The san- 
guine hopes and courageous daring of 
prophetic youth when joined with the 
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wisdom and expericnce of prophetic 
age will yet bring into existence that 
nobler world which exists in the imagi- 
nation of poets and dreamers. 


Ohio Points the Way 


No one could have attended the re- 
cent State Pastors’ Convention in Col- 
umbus without concluding that this an- 
nual gathering, under the auspices of 
the Ohio Council of Churches, is one of 
the most significant pieces of coopera- 
tive work now being carried on in any 
part of the country. 

The convention represents far more 
than simply loyalty to an institution. 
It leads more than a thousand ministers 
to leave their homes and their work in 
January, in the very midst of the 
church year, to come, at their own ex- 


pense for the most part, and spend four - 


days together. They come because of 
what they get, in fellowship, in great ad- 
dresses and in the opportunity that is 
afforded for the discussion of the most 


urgent issues of modern Christian life | 


and work. 

Denominational ministers’ confer- 
ences on a state-wide scale are held in 
various parts of the country, but it 
would appear that Ohio is pointing the 
way to something vastly better in a 
time when the most pressing tasks and 
the gravest problems that the churches 
face can never be dealt with effectively 
by separate denominational strategies. 

What has been done in Ohio ought to 
be done in every state of the Union. 


The End of the Story 


Congressman Arthur M. Free, of Cal- 
ifornia, has stated that the bill which 
he introduced into Congress calling for 
an investigation of the Federal Council 
(which was entirely based on the false 
statements and misinformation in the 
defunct magazine known as Patches) is 
dead; that he has no intention of rein- 
troducing it and has no grounds for do- 
ing so. 
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A Message othe Churches on World Peace 


(Adopted by the Executive Committee of the Fed eral Council of the Churches, January 24, 1928) 


ITH startling clearness we now see that 
war, in its spirit and modern practice, is 
the negation of everything to which the gospel 
of Jesus bears witness. What, then, shall the 
Chureh of Christ do with this institution which 
degrades human personality, sets brother against 
brother and rejects the constructive power of 
love? The Church ean be satisfied with nothing 
less than the complete abolition of war. 
The Federal Council of the Churches commits 
itself with utmost earnestness to this task. 


Renouncing War 

We rejoice in the announcement by the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of his readi- 
ness to negotiate a multilateral treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy. We pledge our ardent support to Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg in any ef- 
forts, consonant with a proper consideration of 
the mutual interests of all the nations con- 
cerned, to negotiate treaties which will secure 
the abolition of war by the nations and assure 
the peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes. We believe that the ending of war is one 
of the deepest demands of the American people. 


Naval Armament 

Competition in armaments must come to an 
‘end. There must be a speedy and general cut- 
ting down of military establishments. Despite 
the urgent need for this, it is now being pro- 
posed that the United States shall commit itself 
to the largest naval building program which it 
has ever undertaken in time of peace. We recall 
and commend the words of President Coolidge 
that ‘‘peace and security are more likely to re- 
sult from fair and honorable dealings and mu- 
tual agreements for a limitation of armaments 
among nations than by any attempt at competi- 
tion in squadrons and battalions.’’ We depre- 
cate a great naval building program, not prim- 
arily because of the vast sums involved, grave 
as this objection is, but because it moves in the 
direction of international distrust rather than 
of international agreement. 

We strongly approve the proposal to give to 
the President the authority to suspend or re- 
strict our naval building program when in his 
judgment such suspension or restriction will 
lead to corresponding action by other nations. 
The granting of such authority will help remove 
misunderstanding and suspicion, will evidence 
our sincerity in offering in cooperation with other 


nations to renounce war, and will strengthen our 
influence in promoting international confidence 
and goodwill. We urge our Government to give 
its best energies to working out, in cooperation 
with other nations, a plan of universal and pro- 
eressive reduction of armaments. 


Economic Interests and Peace 

The effect on world peace of America’s unpre- 
eedented economic expansion calls for thought- 
ful study. We know full well that govern- 
mental policies are often influenced by the pres- 
sure of economic interests. We believe that one 
of the grave problems now before the American 
people grows out of the large and rapidly in- 
creasing investment of American capital in rela- 
tively undeveloped countries. The effect of such 
investments on international understanding, 
goodwill and peace should be candidly exam- 
ined. The widespread assumption that military 
forces are to be called into action whenever and 
wherever foreign investments are placed in 
jeopardy . through internal political turmoil 
tends to perpetuate the maintenance of vast 
armaments and increases the likelihood of war. 


The Hague and Geneva 

We regret that the United States is not a 
member of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. We believe that it is yet possible 
for the representatives of our country and of the 
nations signatory to the Court Protocol to arrive 
at a basis of agreement that would result in 
making the United States a full member of that 
judicial body. 

The United States, we believe, should be 
brought into a relationship of more effective ¢o- 
operation with the rest of the world. We there- 
fore express our gratification with the increas- 
ing number of the Committees and Commissions 
of the League of Nations on which the United 
States has full, active membership. 

Creating a New Spirit 

The disestablishment of war and the mainten- 
ance of peace depend, in the last analysis, on the 
development of the spirit of goodwill, brother- 
hood and cooperation between nations and races. 
Misunderstandings and fears must be removed. 
Hatred must be banished. There must be cre- 
ated the will to peace. This is peculiarly the 
province of the Church, which has always re- 
garded it as its mission to nourish more Christ- 
like motives and attitudes in the hearts of men. 

We rejoice to know that 36 communions now 
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have commissions on international relations and 
that 57 state and city councils of churches and 
other local inter-communion bodies have similar 
committees. We urge these communions and 
local church councils greatly to strengthen their 
educational program for peace and to provide 
their commissions and committees with budgets 
sufficient to enable them to operate more effec- 
tively. 


A Declaration of Moral Independence 


The Church of Jesus Christ, in carrying on. 
its program of world justice and peace, cannot 
be intimidated by any attempt to silence or to 
deter lovers of international justice and peace. 
The Church must ever cherish the age-old and 
inalienable liberty of the prophets to interpret 
public policies and the institutions of the day in 
the light of the Christian gospel and to sound 


a warning when justice miscarries, righteousness 
falters or human liberties are violated. Efforts 
being made by a few individuals and groups to 
east aspersions on the character and honesty of 
purpose of many of our ablest Christian leaders, 
falsely charging them with being consciously or 
unconsciously agents of subversive influences, 


should be outspokenly condemned. 


We earnestly request the constituent bodies of 
the Federal Council carefully to consider from 
the Christian point of view the major interna- 
tional issues now before our nation and to take 
such actions thereon as may seem to them appro- 
priate and helpful in applying to such issues the 
ideals and spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, which 
actions by the constituent bodies may serve as a 
guide for deliberation and declarations by the 
forthcoming quadrennial sessions of the Federal 
Council in December, 1928. 


Near East “Completion Fund” Under Way 


fl Pise plans of Near East Relief for raising 

$6,000,000 to complete its obligations to the 
32,131 orphans still its wards in Bible lands 
have been receiving general support from 
church organizations; The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council, at its recent Annual 
Meeting in Cleveland, took the following action; 


“RESOLVED: That the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America approves the findings 
of the church leaders at the annual meeting of the 
Near East Relief Board of Trustees, January 4, en- 
dorsing the $6,000,000. campaign to cover the remain- 
ing obligations for the 32.131 orphans still its wards. 

“We urge the renewed cooperation of all churches 
and church officials in order that the amount may be 
quickly raised, and, if possible, by June 30 of next 
year. 


“The observance of International Golden Rule Sun-. 


day is commended as a means toward obtaining this 
budget, 


“We approve the work of Near East Relief in fur- 
thering relationships with the Eastern Churches, in 
cooperation with the Council’s Committee on Eastern 
Churches and the Correlation Committee representing 
the church agencies at work in the Near East. The 
Executive Committee of Near Hast Relief is urged 


to make adequate provision for advancing such re- 
lationships.” 


The plans for the $6,000,000 campaign were 
laid by the Trustees of Near East Relief at their 
annual meeting, together with a hundred church 
leaders on January 4, later approved by the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America, 
meeting in Atlantic City, January 12, and fur- 
ther discussed and approved by representatives 
of the denominations at a luncheon in Cleveland 
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in connection with the annual meeting of the 


Federal Council. 

As soon as this amount can be.raised, it is an- 
nounced, active campaigning by Near Hast Re- 
lief will be discontinued. In any case, active 
campaigning will not be continued beyond June 
30 of next year. Renewed cooperation by church 
leaders and renewed contributions by churches 
and individuals are urged in order to raise the 
budget in the specified time. The reports of the 
past year show a decrease of 20 percent below 
those of the previous year. If the present effort 
is to meet with success, it will be necessary to 
reverse this trend and double the current in- 
come during the next seventeen months in order 
to discharge honorably the work to which Near 
East Relief is committed. 


The following statement, made at the meeting © 


of the Board of Trustees on January 4, express- 
ing appreciation of Near East Relief, is typi- 
cal of those frequently made Ly many people 
who have been in touch with this work: 

Rev. Charles 8S. Macfarland: 


“T believe that the cooperative movement for which 
the Federal Council stands owes an immeasurable 
debt to the Near East Relief for the way in which 


it has helped to create the kind of spirit and the at-— 


titude of mind which has helped that cooperative 
movement to go forward. 

“T do not know of any institution where the admin- 
istration has more finely combined wisdom and ef- 
fectiveness of organization with sympathetic and 
idealistic attitude—both of which are necessary to a 
true administration—than we have found in these 
splendid men who have. administered the Near Kast 
Relief for us.” f 
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ee their outstanding contri- 
butions toward improving re- 
lations between white and Negro 
people in America, James Hardy 
Dillard, of Charlottesville, Va., 
and Julius Rosenwald of Chicago 
have been honored with the 1928 
awards in Race Relations granted 
by the Harmon Foundation of 
New York. These awards, as well 
as those for Distinguished 
Achievement among Negroes, are 
administered by the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations, 

Dr. Dillard, a Southern white 
leader, is President of the Jeanes Fund and of 
the John F. Slater Fund, both of which are dedi- 
eated to educational work among Negroes. He 
has led the South to increase the number of rural 
training schools for Negroes from four to more 
than three hundred. He has also won for these 
schools an increase in public appropriations 
from a little more than three thousand dollars 
to over a million dollars annually. He initiated 
the University Interracial Commission in the 
South and was one of the founders of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. In his 
study of race problems he visited Africa in or- 
der that he might build up a background of 
more complete understanding of the Negro. 

Mr. Rosenwald has made extensive use of his 
wealth in promoting better relations between 
white and colored people. Outstanding are his 
gifts toward Negro Y. M. C. A. buildings in 
fifteen cities, and his provision of better school 
facilities for the colored children in the rural 


JAMES HARDY 


Honored for Service in Better Race Relations 


South. On January 1, 1927, there 
had been completed 3,593 such 
rural school buildings, through 
the aid of funds furnished by Mr. 
Rosenwald in cooperation with 
public funds and money raised by 
the colored people themselves. In 
both cases the donations have re- 
sulted in definite cooperation be- 
tween white and colored people 
and in changing attitudes toward 
Negro groups generally. 

Last year the award was con- 
ferred upon Rev. W. W. Alexan- 
der, of Atlanta, Director of the 
Southern Commission on Inter- 
racial Co-operation. 


DILLARD 


Negroes Honored for Creative Work 


Notable recognition has also been given by the 
Harmon Foundation to creative work by Ne- 
eroes through awards, accompanied by gold and 
bronze medals, to sixteen colored men and 
women. This is the second year of these awards 
for Distinguished Achievement among Negroes. 
Achievement in the Fine Arts, Business, includ- 
ing Industry, Education, Science, including In- 
vention, and Religious Service were cited with 
two awards in each field—a first of $400 and a 
gold medal, and a second of $100 with a bronze 
medal. As no award in music was given last 
year because of the nature of the material en- 
tered, the sum available was carried over and 
two awards of $400 each and two of $100 each, 
with accompanying medals, were granted this 
year. 

Decisions as to the persons to receive awards 


R. NATHANIEL DETT, MUS. D. 


LAURA WHEELER WARING 


REV. WM. N. DE BERRY, D:D. 
SOME OF THE RECIPIENTS OF THE HARMON AWARDS FOR DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
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were made in each field by a jury of five, all of 
whom were persons of recognized standing in 
the type of work they were invited to consider. 
On each such jury there were representative 
Negroes. The successful candidates will be for- 
mally presented with the awards in public cere- 
monies to be held in their home cities on Lin- 
eoln’s Birthday. 

James A. Parsons, Jr., chief chemist and 
metallurgist of the Duriron Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was given the first award in science 
for special research in aluminum bronze, his dis- 
coveries on corrosion-testing and his develop- 
ment in duriron. 


Awards in Fine Arts 

Laura Wheeler Waring, a teacher of art at 
Cheney State Normal School, Cheney, Pa., was 
accorded the first award in Fine Arts for a 
group of paintings. Special mention was made 
of the portrait of an old Negro woman entitled, 
““Anna Washington Derry.’’ J. W. Hardrick, 
of Indianapolis, received the second award in 
Fine Arts for a group of portrait studies. A 
special award consisting of a gold medal was 
given William Edouard Scott, of Chicago, IIL, 
who, because of the finished and excellent char- 
acter of his paintings and the recognition al- 
ready received was considered by the judges to 
be outside the purpose of the awards but deserv- 
ing of distinction. 

One of the awards in Music was granted to 
R. Nathaniel Dett, Musical Director at Hampton 
Institute, Va., for his vocal and instrumental 


compositions. Some\of his other well-known 
productions are ‘‘Magnolia Suite,’’ ‘‘In the 
Bottoms Suite,’’ “‘Listen to the Lambs’’ and 


other compositions based upon Negro folk-songs. 
The recipient of the other award in music. was 
Clarence C. White, Director of Music, West Vir- 
gina Collegiate Institute, Institute, W.. Va., for 
his work as a violinist and a composer. EK. H. 
Margetson, Organist of the Chapel of the Cruci- 
fixion, New York, and William G. Still, of New 
York, also were given awards. 


Outstanding Religious Work 


The first award for contributions to Religious 


Work was accorded William N. DeBerry, Pastor 


of St. John’s Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., in recognition of his development 
of a model Negro church as an outstanding ex- 
ample of what the Church may mean in group 
and community service. The Rt. Rev. Rk. E. 
Jones, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New Orleans, La., was given an award 
for his work in organizing and furthering an 
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educational, social, and religious center among 
the Negroes of his area and conspicuous work 
as religious editor. 

In Edueation, John W. Davis, President of 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, 
W. Va., received the award for his success in 
building up a land grant college from a second- 
ary school to an institution acknowledged as 
having college standing. 

Anthony Overton, Chicago, Ill., was given 
first award in Business for his success in organ- 
izing and developing the Douglas National Bank 
of Chicago, the Overton Hygienic Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the Victory Life’ Insurance 
Company. Another award goes to William G. 
Pearson for organizing the only fire insurance 
company and the only bonding company oper- 
ated by Negroes. 

James Weldon Johnson, of New York, was 
granted first award in Literature for his book 
of poems, ‘‘God’s Trombones,’’ based upon the 
imaginative creations of the old-time Negro. 
preachers. The second award was granted to 
Eric Walrond, of New York, for his book of 
original stories, entitled ‘‘Tropiec Death.’’ 


Exhibit of Negro Art 


A sculpture in terra cotta of the head of a 
Negro boy called ‘‘Sammy’’ was unanimously 
voted by the judges the prize of $250 in the first 
nation-wide exhibition of the fine arts produc- 
tions of Negroes. The exhibit was held under 
the sponsorship of the Harmon Foundation, in 
cooperation with the Federal Council’s Commis- 
at In- 


- 
) 
; 


ternational House, New York. 

The artist is Sargent Johnson, a picture- 
framer of 2777 Park Street, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. 

Eighty-seven art objects, including oil paint- 
ings, etchings, drawings, sculpture and various 
kinds of handwork were presented by Negroes 
from all parts of the country in the exhibition. 
The success of the exhibit has been such that the 
sponsors have definitely decided to hold it again 
next year. 

The sponsors hope the exhibit will serve to 
accomplish three things: to create a wider in- 
terest in the work of the Negro artist as a con- 
tribution to American culture; to stimulate him 
to aim for the highest standards of achievement 
and to encourage the general public in the pur- 
chase of his work with the eventual purpose in 
view of helping the American Negro to a 
sounder and more satisfactory economic poe 
in art. 
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The Comity Conference: An Interpretation 


i ee Church Comity Conference held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 20-22, in the judg- 
ment of many religious leaders, signaled the 
dawning of a new day in Home Missions. 

The very fact that such a meeting was being 
held was remarkable. Nothing of the kind had 
ever before been attempted on a national scale. 
It could not have been done a decade ago. The 
one purpose of the meeting was to consider ques- 
tions of comity and cooperation between Protest- 
ant denominations in America—to discover what 
there is of competition, overlapping and over- 
looking and upon the basis of the facts to pro- 
pose remedies. 

The spirit of the Conference was another re- 
markable thing. From the very beginning to 
the close there was the manifest spirit of Christ. 
An atmosphere of brotherhood and fellowship 
was present in a marked degree, and was felt by 
all. Some who came with a good deal of misgiv- 
ing went away saying that the spirit of goodwill 
and sincere desire for cooperation was most 
gratifying, and even surprising. Much of this 
fine spirit was due to the sweet temper, good 
humor, and splendid ability of the presiding 
officer, Bishop John M. Moore of the Southern 
Methodist. Church. 

The Conference actually did things. It was 
not a talk-fest. There were few set addresses; 
it was a discussion conference, a serious facing 
of stern facts, and a courageous grappling with 
them. The keynote address, by Dr. John Mc- 
Dowell, was a ringing challenge to the churches 
to consecrate themselves to the task of winning 
America to Jesus Christ. This was followed by 
the presentation of data, gathered by the careful 
study of a special committee, showing the evils 
of overchurching, underchurehing and inade- 
quate churching. The rest of the time of the 
Conference was given to the consideration of 
these data and devising ways and means of cor- 
recting this ‘‘Sin of Protestantism”’ 

There were three big things Wecorpished - 

First, the approval of the Comity Principles 
of the Home Missions Council and the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. These principles 
declare that ‘‘a field shall be regarded as ade- 
quately occupied when for each 1,000 popula- 
tion, homogeneous as to language and color and 
reasonably accessible from a given point, there 
is present one church, meeting at least the fol- 
lowing minimum standard of service and equip- 
ment—resident pastor devoting full time to the 
work of the ministry, public worship every Sab- 


bath, Sunday School meeting regularly—edifice 
reasonably adequate to needs of the community 
for worship—religious training and service— 
provided that where a church has or is proposed 
to have the exclusive occupancy of a field, it will 
receive into Christian fellowship all varieties of 
evangelical Christians without subjecting them 
to doctrinal or other tests which do not accord 
with the standard of their respective faith.’’ 
These Comity Principles, with all the detailed 
amplifications, were unanimously endorsed by 
the Conference and commended to all the de- 
nominational boards and agencies as a working 
basis of comity and cooperation. 

The second thing accomplished by the Confer- 
ence, was the adoption of a Five-Year Program 
of Survey and Adjustment in the field of inter- 
denominational comity in home missions. This 
program combines on a national scale a survey 
of the whole field of interdenominational comity 
in home mission work and the attainment of the 
elimination within a definite period of all com- 
petition between denominations in home mission 
fields. The program contemplates a state-by- 
state survey, to secure a complete list of all home 
mission aided projects, to assemble data bearing 
on population, economic resources and religious 
needs of communities, to discover what denom- 
inations are operating in the various fields and 
to find out where there are communities that are 
being overlooked or inadequately provided for. 


This survey is to be on a minimum basis. It 
will be made by the denominational agencies on 
the field, with some help from the national rep- 
resentatives. It does not contemplate any large 
expenditure of money. It plans for no overhead 
organization. The study of the field will be fol- 
lowed by state and regional conferences and 
church officials and field workers for purposes 
of adjustments, through consolidation of 
churches in overchurched communities, by mu- 
tual exchanges of fields, by allocation of terri- 
tory and assignments of unoccupied fields to the 
different denominations. 

The third thing accomplished by the Cleve- 
land meetings was the provision for a great Na- 
tional Home Missions Congress to be held two 
years hence. The purpose of this Conference 
will be to study the entire subject of Home Mis- 
sions in all its phases. It will be preceded by 
and prepared for by the thorough-going work 
of five or six large commissions which will study 
the various phases of Home Missions and report 
to the Congress. 
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All things have changed since the home mis- 
sion enterprises of the denominations were 
started more than a century ago. There needs 
now to be a new evaluation of the home mission 
task, and a scientific restudy of agencies, poli- 
cies, methods and programs. 

The real value of the Cleveland Conference is 
yet to be determined. It depends upon the man- 
ner in which we ‘‘earry on’’. The Conference 
was but the first step in a long journey. The 
road that stretches ahead is long and winding 
and uneven. It is not all graded and smooth- 


‘been laid out for us. 


surfaced. It is not an easy pilgrimage that has 
It will require all the 
courage and devotion, all the wisdom and per- 
severance, all the patience and sacrifice we can 
command. The success of the undertaking will 
depend upon the clearness of vision with which 
we see our task in this new day, the earnestness 
of purpose with which we undertake it, the 
faithfulness with which we pursue it, and the 
whole-hearted, unselfish spirit in which we co- 
operate. 
Wiuuiam R. Kina. 


The Bible and the Radio 


A radio has proved a great help in further- 
ing the simultaneous Bible readings (the 
Gospel by Matthew for January and that by 
John for February), agreed upon at the Federal 
Council’s Conference on Evangelism at North- 
field last June. Eight radio stations are putting 
these readings on the air every day, reaching 
from Boston to San Francisco and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. It is interesting to note the 
two facts which are thus indicated—first, the 
general desire of the public to participate in this 
simultaneous reading, and, second, the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the broadcasting stations. 

At the meeting of the Federal Counceil’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Cleveland, it was an- 
nounced that more than twice as many of the 
Gospels as were sold last year had been ordered 
from the American Bible Society this year. It 
is a great achievement for the Society to send 
out at the trifling cost of a cent a copy its beau- 
tiful editions of these Gospels. 

A large number of newspapers are publishing 
the chapter of the Gospel for the appropriate 
day. Another interesting fact is that in many 
cities leading ministers, at the request of the 
editor, are sending a resumé of the chapter each 
day with appropriate comments upon its appli- 
eation to practical life. 

19th Centenary of Jesus’ Ministry 

Many of the denominations are taking up with 
much zeal the nineteen-hundredth anniversary 
of the three greatest years the world ever saw, 
the years of Christ’s earthly ministry. They 
are also planning to bring this study to a con- 
summation in the observance of Pentecost in 
June, 1930. They feel that the question of the 
exact date has as little consequence in the ob- 
Servance as the precise date of Christmas. Their 
concern is that the spirit of Pentecost shall be 
so sought by the Church of today that a new 
birth of power and consecration may give more 
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abundant life. A plan for making the largest 
spiritual use of the anniversary in all phases of 
religious work is to be presented at the Quad- 
rennial Meeting of the Federal Council. 

United Approach to Evangelistic Task 

The annual two weeks’ visitation of the Sec- 
retaries of Evangelism for the various denom- 
inations to leading cities has just been com- 
pleted. The following cities were visited: 
Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, Pa., Youngs- 
town and Cleveland, O., Marion and Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Harrisburg, Altoona and Philadelphia, 
Pa. In addition to the Secretaries, the follow- 
ing also represented the denominations named : 
Dr. Warren W. Pickett (Congregational), Dr. 
Harold Rambo, Dr. Henry Marcotte and Dr. 
Ross Stover (Presbyterian), Dr. Lloyd S. Char- 
ter (Protestant Episcopal), Dr. John Greenfield 
(Moravian). 

The following secretaries were present at one 
or more of the cities: Dr. Jesse M. Bader (Dis- 
ciples), Dr. F. L. Fagley (Congregational), Dr. 
George G. Mahy and Dr. Wm. F. Klein (Pres- 
byterian), Dr. Rufus C. Zartman (Reformed), 
Dr. Benjamin T. Livingston (Baptist), Bishop 
John S. Stamm (Evangelical), Dr. R. A. Hutch- 
ison (United Presbyterian), and Dr. Charles L. 
Goodell of the Federal Council staff. 

The expressions of appreciation from the 
cities visited are most heartening. Many pas- 


tors came from as far away as a hundred miles. 


to attend these meetings. Pastors from rural 
appointments expressed themselves as getting 
a new conception of their task and new encour- 
agement to carry it forward. Methods adopted 
ky certain churches were carefully unfolded for 
the benefit of others, by the secretaries who had 
seen their effectiveness. Many of the pastors 
gave thrilling descriptions of their own meth- 
ods of work and the results which had been 
attained. , ae 
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Vital Issues at Annual Meeting of Federal 
Council 


HE spirited discussions which characterized 
= the Annual Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of the Churches, 
held in Cleveland, January 23 and 24, made the 
gathering one of the most interesting events in 
recent church history. The debate on race prob- 
lems, for example, sometimes reaching a point of 
brillianee and at all times centering directly 
around the most pressing issues; showed how 
valuable a forum this annual meeting is for the 
consideration of issues which are of the deepest 
eoncern to all the churches. 


The Question of Race 


The discussion of racial problems had its 
origin in a resolution which called for equal at- 
tention to the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, along with the 
Highteenth. During the first day, the issue was 
complicated by questions about the present legal 
status of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. When, on the second day, the discussion 
was focused upon the moral issues of Christian 
justice and brotherhood, a conclusion was 
reached which was acceptable to all groups. The 
statement, as finally adopted without a dissent- 


’ ing voice, was as follows: 


“‘The question of enforcing the HKighteenth 
Amendment has become an outstanding moral 
issue in America today affecting the welfare of 
the churches, and has raised the question of 
obedience to the fundamental law of our land, 
including all of the constitution. 

“We, therefore, recommend that the Execu- 
tive Committee go on record as endorsing the 
honest enforcement of the Constitution, includ- 
ing all the amendments, and we ask the coopera- 
tion of all the communions of the Federal Coun- 
cil to this end.’’ 

More important than the resolution itself was 
the spirit in which the discussion was carried on. 
In spite of the thorny character of the issue, the 
whole debate moved on a high level of courtesy, 
mutual consideration and the desire of each 
fully to understand the other’s point of view. 
The ability, as well as the fine spirit, with which 
the Negro churchmen presented their position 
was the occasion of much favorable comment. 

A separate resolution strongly supporting na- 
tional prohibition, with special emphasis on edu- 
eation for law observance, was also unanimously 
adopted. ; a eo 


we 


The Question of Church Comity 


Second only to the question of race in the in- 
terest of the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council, was the problem of church comity, 
with special reference to the elimination of all 
competition in the locating of churches and the 
carrying on of missionary programs. The Joint 
Conference on Comity, held just preceding the 
Annual Meeting and sponsored by the Federal 
Council, the Home Mission Council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, provided 
a stage on which present conditions were set 
forth with unprecedented thoroughness and ean- 
dor. The findings of this conference, officially 
and enthusiastically approved by the subsequent 
meetings of the three bodies, will, if taken seri- 
ously by all the agencies of the Church, minister 
to a new measure of practical unity. 

The findings deal not only with the general 
necessity for a cooperative approach to all com- 
munities on the part of the various denomina- 
tions, but also with concrete measures for trans- 
lating this ideal into reality. A ‘‘Five-Year- 
Program’’ of survey and adjustment proposes 
a far-reaching plan to achieve this end. Both 
the findings and the Five-Year Program are so 
important that they are printed in full else- 
where in the BULLETIN. 


The Question of Peace 


The third question which was of most absorb- 
ing interest was that of war and peace. The 
““Message’’ dealing with this issue was in effect 
a vigorous reply to those who have tried during 
recent months to characterize church leaders as 
unpatriotic because of their devotion to the 
Christian ideal for the nations. The main em- 
phasis in the ‘‘Message,’’ which is printed in 
full on another page, was upon renunciation of 
war, opposition to a big naval building program 
and the bearing of foreign investments and eco- 
nomie interests upon the peace of the world. 

In maintaining the right and the duty of the 
Churches to make international issues their 
practical concern, the Message said: 

‘‘The Chureh of Jesus Christ, in carrying on 
its program of world justice and peace, cannot 
be.intimidated by any attempt to silence or to 
deter lovers of international justice and peace. 
Efforts being made by a few individuals and 
groups to cast aspersions on the character and 
honesty of purpose of many of our ablest Chris- 
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tian leaders, falsely charging them with being 
consciously or unconsciously agents of subver- 
sive -influences, should be outspokenly con- 
demned.”’ 
The Question of the Spiritual Basis 

That the discussion of all these issues was on 
no superficial plane, but reached down to a fun- 
damental spiritual basis, was indicated by the 
prolonged consideration given to the proposal 
for making the largest spiritual use of the 
nineteenth-hundredth anniversary of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus. Coming as a recommenda- 
tion from the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism, this suggestion was broadened in 
the course of the discussion so as to include also 
a study of the mind of Christ in reference to all 


our present-day life. Final action on the pro- 
posal was deferred, in order to allow time for a 

more thorough consideration by all the commis- 
sions of the Council as to how the emphasis upon 
the significance of Jesus for our day could be 
more fully developed in their programs, and the 
Administrative Committee was instructed to 
prepare a plan for presentation to the Quadren- 
nial Meeting of the Council next December. 

A decision was reached to hold the Quadren- 
nial Meeting, beginning December 5, in Roches- 
ter, New York, under the auspices of the Roch- 
ester Council of Churches and to make the oe- 
casion especially notable because of its marking 
the completion of the second decade of the life 
of the Council. 


Planning a Home Mission Advance 


HE Annual Meeting of the Home Missions 
Council, held in Cleveland, January 23-24, 
was made up of.delegates from 24 States, from 
Canada, and one visitor from India, represent- 
ing 22 Protestant denominations. The outstand- 
ing actions were the approval of the findings of 
the National Church Comity Conference, adop- 
tion of the Five-Year Program of Survey and 
Adjustment in the Field of Interdenominational 
Comity in Home Missions, and the hearty ap- 
proval given to the proposed National Home 
Missions Congress. 

The Five-Year Program provides a goal for 
all constituent groups and definitely aims at 
(1) survey of interdenominational comity in 
home mission work; (2) intensive and sustained 
efforts to secure indicated local denominational 
adjustments; (3) elimination of competition be- 
tween constituent groups where home mission 
funds are involved, and also where home mis- 
sion funds are not involved; (4) allocation of 
responsibility on a non-competitive basis; (5) 
cooperation of groups interested in interdenom- 
inational projects; (6) the strengthening and 
creating of necessary local or regional interde- 
nominational bodies; and (7) securing funds 
which will help to attain these worth-while ob- 
jectives. 

A supreme effort needs to be made to get the 
attention of all people to the home mission needs 
of America, and the ways in which the churches 
are trying to meet those needs. <A great Na- 
tional Home Missions Congress two years hence 
would help to educate our constituents in the 
task of Home Missions, the relation of the 
church to Home Missions, the challenge of the 
young people in Home Missions, the need of 
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comity and cooperation in Home Missions, and 
how the conduct of Home Missions in America 
is related to world-wide movements. 


The standing committees of the Home Mis- ~ 


sions Council are formulating their programs 
for the coming year with particular emphasis 
upon comity and cooperation in city work, in 
rural work, in church building and architectural 
activities, and in home mission publicity. 

The home mission task in the great cities of 
America today presents many varied and diffi- 
cult problems. The need of a ‘‘City’’ Confer- 
ence was recommended by the committee, inter- 
denominational and world-wide in scope, in an 
attempt to study the question carefully and plan 
to suggest solutions for some of the problems 
facing all church workers in cities. 

The Committee on Church Building held a 
profitable conference in 1927. While the ma- 
jority of meetings on previous occasions dealt 
with general problems of church extension, loans 
and raising of funds and some discussion of 
church architecture, the major portion of the 
1927 meeting was given over to the basic ele- 
ments of architecture and allied arts. As a re- 
sult of this meeting it was recommended that 
this committee be divided into two groups, one 
made up of architects and the other of secre- 
taries of church erection and extension societies. 
The Committee further recommended, ‘‘that in 
promoting comity in small towns in rural sec- 
tions the boards see to it that the church which 
is considered as adequately occupying a field 
should be provided with a building adequately 
equipped.’’ 

The Committee on Rural Work again stressed 
the need of a leadership of ability and vision for 
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the rural church. This Committee for the past 
few years has set up summer schools for rural 
pastors. Ten schools were approved last year, 
seven of which were located at state colleges or 
universities, one at a Y. M. C. A. camp, and two 
at denominational seminaries. These summer 
schools were maintained on a high standard and 
the essential needs of rural pastors particularly 
stressed. This service to rural pastors will again 
be available in 1928 and all denominational state 
leaders and superintendents are urged to coop- 
erate in this movement to bring about better 
leadership in rural fields. 

Splendid reports were given of the joint work 
done by the Home Missions Council and Council 
of Women for Home Missions. The Committee 
on New Americans is confronted with the dif- 
ficult problem of attempting to provide a high 
type of evangelical literature for the foreign- 
speaking groups. The Committee on Indian 
Missions presented the challenging problem of 
Indian youth in Government Indian Schools. 
Hight of these schools are provided with inter- 
denominational religious work directors who 
have unusual opportunities for placing Chris- 
tian ideals before Indian boys and girls. 

The finest examples of present-day comity 
and cooperation are to be found among those 
engaged in Spanish-speaking work in the South- 


west, and in the islands of the West Indies. The 
interdenominational Council on Spanish-Speak- 
ing Work publishes a paper, Newva Senda, which 
helps to keep all workers among Spanish-speak- 
ing people in close touch with each other. 

The address of the President, Dr. Charles L. 
White, which brought home in a vivid fashion 
the greatness of the home mission task, is avail- 
able in printed form at the Home Missions Coun- 
cil office. A leaflet entitled ‘‘Cooperation in 
American Protestantism’’ is also ready for dis- 
tribution, outlining the cooperation which is al- 
ready in evidence and the increasing need for it 
in all fields of home mission work. . 

In preparation for the National Church Com- 
ity Conference, a handbook of principles and 
methods was written by Miss Hooker, entitled 
‘““How Can Local Churches Come Together ?”’ 
The information contained therein would prove 
helpful to those interested in cooperative move- 
ments in church life. The price is 25 cents a 
copy. 

The Annual Meeting of the Home Missions 
Council accomplished many things, but the most 
important of all was the contacts it provided for 
denominational representatives to come togeth- 
er, think together on national problems, and 
have fellowship with each other in Christ. 

Winuram R. Kine. 


Church Women Consider Common Interests 


November, 1908, the Council of Women for 

Home Missions was formed by uniting the 
women’s interdenominational committees for 
home mission conferences and home mission text- 
books. The twentieth anniversary coming in the 
current year, it was suitable that the Annual 
Meeting held this January should not merely 
look back over the past year but should scan the 
entire period, noting changes and progress, as 
well as look forward. 

Various factors prevented forecasts from being 
very optimistic. It was, therefore, somewhat of 
a glad surprise that the Annual Meeting proved 
to be an outstandingly good one. There was a 
registered attendance of 115; a markedly happy, 
harmonious atmosphere prevailed the entire 
time; never once was there the slightest tense- 
ness, though many matters discussed might eas- 
ily have led to ‘‘situations’’; reports were con- 
cise while comprehensive; business was dis- 
patched expeditiously but unhurriedly with 
thorough discussion, largely due to the able pre- 
siding of Mrs. F. W. Wilcox, Vice-President-at- 
Large. 


Several matters of unusual importance were 
considered in joint session with the Home Mis- 
sions Council: 1. The findings of the Comity 
Conference, which were approved; 2. Plans for 
a great national Home Missions Congress to be 
prepared for by several commissions; 3. Inten- 
sive promotion of the cause of missions among 
youth. 

The Council, as one of the nine bodies which 
constitute the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War, took action to make the pro- 
gram of that Committee an even more effective 
part of the Council’s work, including study and 
action along the lines of security, arbitration 
and disarmament, and the foreign policy of the 
United States. The Council also took action to 
cooperate with and encourage educational move- 
ments that are seeking to develop right inter- 
racial attitudes among children, and to advo- 
cate the use of the noon-hour as a time of prayer 
for peace. 

In line with resolutions passed last May by 
the Women’s National Committee for Law En- 
forcement, the Council determined to encourage 
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the selection of candidates for public office who 
show through public pledges and private per- 
formances that they uphold the Highteenth 
Amendment. 
this time of our country’s need in law enforce- 
ment. Several matters upon which the Council 
had already gone on record were again empha- 
sized, in some cases made more specific: promo- 
tion of renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy; advocacy of the World Court; 
state campaigns for ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment; opposition to amendment or 
repeal of the Volstead Law. 

Great enthusiasm was manifested over the 
World Day of Prayer which annually is ob- 
served on the first Friday in Lent—this having 
become a world observance last year. 

In Pittsburgh in December, 1924, in Cleve- 
land, January, 1926, and St. Louis, May-June, 
1927, conferences were held on Women’s Or- 
ganized Interdenominational Work. The St. 
Louis Findings led to the formation of a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of all of the 
groups directly related. The recommendations 
from this committee, which met in New York on 
December 1, were most carefully considered by 
the Annual Meeting of the Council and action 
taken looking toward ‘‘joint development of an 
inclusive program for local interdenominational 
groups of church women.’’ 

When organized, the Council consisted of rep- 
resentatives from 9 constituent boards and 4 
summer conferences, and now is composed of 24 
boards, with 4 consulting organizations and 19 
affiliated conferences or $chools of missions. Nine 
years ago there were 165 local women’s interde- 
nominational groups; there are now 8950, local, 
county, and state, which carry on various acti- 
vities, and some 280 more which annually ob- 


Emphasis was laid on prayer at. 


serve only the Day of Prayer. The objectives of: 


the Council now are identical with those of twen- 
ty years ago, the changes having been in inten- 
sity and expansion, not in any fundamental aim. 

The removal of the national offices to the same 
building with the Federal Council, furnishing 
physical evidence of the new relationship be- 
tween the bodies, was reported. Greetings were 
received from the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North Ameriea, 
the Federal Council, and the Home Missions 
Council. Cordial partnership with the Mission- 


‘ary Education Movement for the past eight 


years in preparation and publishing of home 
mission literature was also cited. 

Relationships were carefully considered—both 
between the Council and other agencies and be- 
tween the several activities of the Council. Pol- 
icy and program regarding Migrant Work had 
been studied during the year. Thirteen Boards 
now financially cooperate in this work. The out- 
line approved by the Annual Meeting includes 
the stimulation of local and regional groups to 
realize the protlem of migratory labor and to 
initiate and carry forward Christian social ser- 
vice in their own districts, and the continuance 
by the Council of experimental stations for dem- 
onstration purposes. 

On January 1, administration of the work of 
the Joint Committee on Indian Missions was 
transferred from the office of the Home Missions 
Council to that of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. Suitably, therefore, considera- 
ble time was spent in presentation of the whole 
topic of schools for Indian youth, both govern- 
ment and mission schools, and the service ren- 
dered by Religious Work Directors in Govern- 
ment Schools. 

FLORENCE E. QUINLAN. 


Fellowship of Prayer for 1928 


ENG the custom of several previous 
years, the Federal Council’s Commission on 

Evangelism has issued for use during the Len- 
ten period a manual of devotions known as 
“‘The Fellowship of Prayer’’. The general 
theme for this year is ‘‘The Fruits of Religion’’. 
The author of the daily studies, Rev. Jay T. 
Stocking, describes their purpose as follows: 

“The aim of this ‘Fellowship of Prayer’ is 
to make religion a greater factor in our worka- 
day lives. During this Lenten period we shall 
reflect daily upon some aspect of religion as it 
bears on spirit and conduct. We shall thus seek 
to discover some of the fruits of the Christian 
religion and to partake of them.”’ 
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The themes for the successive weeks are: 
The Forgiveness of Sin 
Religion and Health 
Religion and the Joyous Life 
Religion and the Productive Life 
Religion and Character 
Religion and Power 
Religion and Hope. 


So many denominations cooperated last year 
in promoting the use of this little booklet that 
a circulation of well over a half-million copies 
was reached. Its use is an outstanding illustra-. 
tion of the extent to which the churches are al- 
ready one in the deep things of the spirit. 
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International Goodwill 


Secretary Mellon on Military Expenditures 
N 1923, the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency issued a statement to the effect that 
85.8 percent of federal expenditures for 1923 
were to be charged against wars already fought 
and preparation for future wars. These figures 
were attacked by the then Secretary of War as 
being entirely untrustworthy. Since then the 
controversy regarding military expenditures has 
continued. 

The Honorable Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, attributed 82 percent of 
the Federal expenditures for 1927 to past and 
future wars. Mr. Mellon’s statement would 
seem to settle the question. 

The following words of our Secretary of the 
Treasury, taken from his most recent report to 
Congress, are well worth pondering: 

““When the average citizen grumbles over the 
size of his income tax payment he often visual- 
izes his hard-earned money being spent by the 
Government to compile reports on business or 
agricultural conditions, or to erect putlie build- 
ings, send diplomats abroad, carry on scientific 
investigations, or make and enforce laws. Asa 
matter of fact, a small part of the taxpayer’s 
dollar goes into work of this sort, only about one- 
sixth being used for all the multitudinous tvpes 
of ordinary civil functions added together. One- 
half of each tax dollar is used for the service of 
the public debt. The remaining one-third 
of the taxpayer’s dollar is spent on military ex- 
penditures for national defense or payments to 
military veterans.’’ 

‘‘This table shows that in modern times the 
Federal tax burden of one generation is largely 
determined by the military activities of the pre- 
ceding one. In the fiscal year 1927, expendi- 
tures for interest on the public debt exceeded 
by over $140,000,000 the aggregate amount of 


- ordinary civil expenditures and exceeded the 


amount of all retirements of the public dett by 
nearly $70,000,000.’’ 


England’s War Premier Commends 
Peace Program 
The Honorable David Lloyd George, in a 
special message to the Federal Council of 
Churches, conveyed through Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon, expresses his hope that the peace efforts 
of the American people will be ‘‘crowned with 
the success they deserve.’’ It was David Lloyd 
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George who said shortly after the war, ‘‘If they 
can’t stop war, the churches may as well close 
their doors.’’ Now, after a period of years, 
England’s War Premier notes with gratitude 
the manner in which the churches are advancing 
in their peace program. His message follows: 

“‘T send my heartiest good wishes to you and 
to the Federal Council of Churches in the dis- 
armament campaign you are conducting, and J 
trust that your efforts to convince the Ameri- 
can people of the great causes of peace and the 
outlawry of war will be crowned with the suc- 
cess they deserve. 

‘‘The most imperative need of the world at 
the present time is the reduction of armaments 
and the abolition of war. Without the cooper- 
ation and support of the United States those 
ends can never be realized, and humanity should 
be grateful to you and your collaborators for 
your efforts to enlist the citizens of America in 
the great world army of those who are working 
for peace.’’ 


A British General Preaches Peace 


Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson ocecu- 
pies a high place in the military life of Great 
Britain. He is one of England’s distinguished 
soldiers. From 1915 to 1918, he served as Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff of the British 
Army. His words on peace and war carry a note 
almost of finality. 

The following statements are excerpts from 
one of his recent addresses: ‘‘We no longer 
agree, without qualification, that the best way 
of preventing war is to prepare for it. Instead 
of preventing war, we know that preparations 
are apt to precipitate it. Never in history were 
preparations so complete or so widespread as 
during the fifty or sixty years previous to 1914, 
and yet never were wars so frequent as in that 
period. 

“‘T suggest that every man and woman should 
energetically support all efforts made for devis- 
ing some more sensible and humane way of com- 
posing international differences than the destruc- 
tive and futile methods upon which reliance has 
hitherto been unsuccessfully placed. This sug- 
gestion happens to represent the only conclusion 
I can reach after a military career covering a 
period of exactly fifty years—a period during 
which I was for some twenty years closely con- 
nected with the highest: Councils of State in 
which, in some form or other, international ques- 
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tions of armaments and war were daily under 
consideration. I therefore give the result of my 
experiences for what it may be worth. It is, 
at any rate, more in accord with prevailing 
sentiment and financial conditions than out-of- 
date platitudes urging the necessity of maintain- 
ing strong fighting forees.’’ 


Wanted! Thousands of Peace Signatures 


The Christian people of the United States are 
to be given an opportunity to register their de- 
sire for world peace in a very practical way. 
Conversations are now in progress between Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg and the Foreign Offices 
of France and other leading nations, looking 
toward the negotiation of a multilateral treaty 
for the outlawry of war. This gesture of the 
State Department needs now to be invested with 
such an endorsement of all peace-loving citizens 
as will give it the force of an American policy. 

A memorial has been drawn up by the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill 
indicative of the belief: 

‘‘1. That war should never again be resorted 
to by civilized nations as the means for settling 
disputes or enforcing claims. 

“*2. That war, save for self-defense against 
attack, should be outlawed and declared by the 
nations to be an international crime. 

“*3. That the renunciation of war by treaties 
and solemn engagements should be undertaken 
between all the principal nations, adequate pro- 
vision being made for conciliation, mediation, 
arbitration, and judicial settlement. 

‘‘4, That such engagements constitute an es- 
sential measure in creating the spirit of mutual 
confidence which must precede a general move- 
ment for disarmament. 

“5. That the settlement of every threatening 
dispute, whatever its nature, should be sought 
only by pacific means. 

‘6. That even regarding disputes which the 
nations involved may not be ready to submit to 
arbitration they should nevertheless accept 
pledges not to resort to war.’’ 

The citizenry of the nation may register their 
will to peace by signing this memorial. The time 
proposed for this campaign is two months, Feb- 
ruary and March. The impression made upon 
the President and Congress regarding the ear- 
nestness of our churches for the abolition of war 
may depend in no small measure on the number 
of signatures appended to this memorial. 

The only alternative to steadily increasing 
war preparations and finally another world 
tragedy is a constructive foreign policy based 
on world cooperation for peace. Will church 
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people now register their vigorous support of 
such a policy? 


Convictions on International Relations 


The extent to which the peace movement has 
become one of the concerns of the Church at 
large was made abundantly clear at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches. 

The message on peace adopted at Cleveland, 
a complete text of which is printed elsewhere, 
ealled for a speedy cutting down of competitive 
military establishments. The proposed great 
naval building program was unequivocally op- 
posed. So, too, were the efforts now being made 
to tie the hands of the President by depriving 
him of authority to modify any large naval pro- 
gram in the event of another disarmament con- 
ference. 

The State Department was heartily commend- 
ed for its efforts to negotiate a multilateral 
treaty with France and other nations for the 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national 


policy. Concern was expressed over America’s - 


unprecedented economic expansion and the rela- 
tion between that expansion and the attainment 
of peace, especially in view of the widely ac- 
cepted assumption that foreign investments are 
to be protected by military forces. 

The right of the Church to interpret public 
policies in the light of the Christian gospel was 
unhesitatingly affirmed. Efforts now being made 
by a few individuals and groups ‘‘to east asper- 
sions on the character and honesty of purpose 
of many of our atlest leaders, falsely charging 
them with being consciously or unconsciously 
agents of subversive influences’’ were outspok- 
enly condemned. 

In addition to this message the Federal Coun- 
eil’s Executive Committee adopted a number of 
more specific resolutions in the field of interna- 
tional relations, including the following: 


Armistice Week, 1928 


‘“WHEREAS, Armistice Day, November 11, 1928, which 
falls this year on Sunday, will mark the tenth anniver- 
sary of the ending of the World War; and 

““ WHEREAS, President Coolidge has publicly expressed 
the hope that Armistice Day may be observed by the 
people of the United States as a day on which to em- 
phasize the ideals and the spirit of international good- 
will and peace; 

‘“RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America earn- 
estly request Pastors and Churches generally throughout 
the United States to make special plans for the observ- 
ance of the day next November to the end that the spirit 
of international brotherhood and the will to world peace 
may be strengthened and the ideals of Jesus be en- 
throned in: the international life of the world.’ 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Test of Christianity 


By Ricuarp Roserts 
Mimster of Sherbourne United Church, Toronto* 


eee final test of our Christianity is the char- 

acter of our personal relationships. Saint 
Paul, you remember, had to deal with this ques- 
tion at Corinth. 
There was a riot in 
Corinth of what 
were called 
HSS rary nt 
| Paul had to plead 
for some sort of 
| proportion, for 
some discrimina- 
tion between the 
| passing eeccentrici- 
ties of the spiritual 
life and the normal 
business of Chris- 
tian living. What 
these gifts were 
does not seem quite 
clear, though we think we have seen in times of 
religious revival things that have a family like- 
ness to them. 

But there were some people then—there are 
people still—who supposed these abnormal out- 
bursts were the real notes of Christianity. And 
Saint Paul had to put them right. You remem- 
ber what he did: he sang to them that great 
psalm of love. ‘‘No,’’ he says, ‘‘not gifts, not 
prophesies, not tongues, not holyrolling, not the 
jump-to-glory-Jane business is Christianity ; but 
simply people loving one another.’’ 

Those of you who have had experience of re- 
ligious revivalism know that this displacement 
of values is never very far away from us. You 
no doubt may be familiar with these outward 
and visible signs of revivalism—the crowd, the 
publicity, the fever, the tense emotion. I say no 
more about them than that they are there. But 
when the shouting and the tumult have died, 
what then? I expect that the kind of question 
Saint Paul would have asked would have been: 
““But do the folks love each other a little better 
than they did? Souls have been saved, you say. 
That is good, but tell me how much less pride, 
how much less vanity, how much less envy, how 
much less malice, how much more courtesy, how 
much more brotherhood, how much more sym- 
pathy, is there among the people? How much 
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simple, unaffected love came out of the whole 
business ?”’ 

That is the real test, not only of your revival, 
but of your very Christianity. Not excitements, 
not fevers, not mobs, not crowds, but the broth- 
erhood, the fellowship, the sympathy that are 
created. The real end of our preaching and 
teaching is a world in which men are as Saint 
Paul said, kind to one another, tender-hearted, 
forbearing one another, forgiving one another, 
as God in Christ has forgiven all of us. 

It was the profound insight of religious 
genius that led the early followers of George 
Fox to call themselves ‘‘a Society of Friends.”’ 
That is what the church was meant to be. That 
is what the apostolic church was, a society of 
friends, and this same church, this same society 
of friends, exists in the world today, and you 
and I are in it, for the specific purpose of ex- 
tending its frontiers so that the whole wide 
earth shall become a society of friends. 


“The Christian Way”’ Is Friendship 


It has been beautifully and nobly said that de- 
mocracy is not a political doctrine so much as a 
way of living together. So it may be said of 
Christianity that it is in effect a way of living 
together, the way of friendship. 

The business of Christian missions is not so 
much to get people to call themselves Christians, 
not to make ‘‘Christians’’ in that sense at all, 
but to make friends. It does not matter very 
much whether the peoples of India and of China 
ever call themselves Christians if they are 
brought into the friendship that is in Jesus 
Christ. That is the thing that matters and 
Christian missions ought to be a great enterprise 
of friendship and a spontaneous outpouring of 
that grace whose genius is to share its gifts. If 
they are not that, they are nothing at all. I 
could pray for no end greater for this conven- 
tion than that it should be the occasion of a 
mighty upspringing of creative friendship that 
would acknowledge no limits short of the very 
circle of the earth. 

The experience of Pentecost gave to the early 
Christians a gospel, good news. What was that 
good news about? What they themselves called 
it, ‘“a way’’. Good news of a way of life, as we 
would say. If you will go through the first twelve 
chapters of Acts you will have no difficulty in 
discovering what the original gospel was. I 
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would remind you that the starting point of all 
the preaching was the death of Jesus Christ. 
Now the extraordinary thing is that although 
the good news was about a way of life,—in the 
Book of Acts as a whole you hear very little 
about the teaching of Jesus. Why is that? 


The Cross Must Be Central 


The answer is this, that the whole secret, the 
whole method, and the whole power and mean- 
ing of that way of life had been gathered up into 
one decisive moment and that was in the cruci- 
fixion which overshadowed everything else. You 


will discover, if you will study the sermons and 


the preaching in the Book of Acts, that, almost 
without exception, that is where they start from. 
The cross was, if one may put it so, the peg on 
which they hang their gospel. 

I believe that we need, yet again, to rediscover 
the apostolic emphasis upon the Cross of Christ. 
This complacent Anglo-American middle-class 
religion that we mistake for Christianity, is not 
a goed enough gift to take to the non-Christian 
world,—this thin, emasculated, sentimental piety 
from which the offense of the cross has been 
taken away. 

It was easy for the apostles to keep a cross in 
its true place because they had seen it. But 
Jesus saw, and Saint Paul saw after him, that in 
a world like this it was not easy to preserve an 
authentic picture of the Son of Man, who was 
born in a stable and died on a eross. His life all 
through was a direct contradiction of all the 
maxims of worldly wisdom and it was easy to 
foresee that almost unconsciously there would 
grow a tendency to devorate the story, to mini- 
mize and perhaps to expunge from it the ele- 
ments of humiliation and lowliness and shame 
and defeat, and to decorate Jesus as a grand 
figure who would make an appeal to the common 
human taste for bigness and impressiveness and 
pomp and power. But the very power of the 
gospel and its whole redemptive virtue depends 
upon our keeping untouched and unadorned the 
figure of our crucified Lord, that Son of Man, 
in that moment in which, by every secular stand- 
ard, he went down in defeat. 


Not the World’s Standard 

The preaching of the cross, when it has been 
honestly and intelligently done, has been always 
an outrage in the judgment of worldly-wise 
men; it scandalized the Jews and the Greeks 
thought it a joke, and so it has ever been. It 
was very difficult for the real cross to make its 
way in this kind of world, and even theology 
has done its share in robbing the eross of the 
shame which is its glory. 
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Why? Because this world is the kind of 
world in which the first lamp of wisdom is that 
a man ought to get as much as he can for as 
little as he need give; a world which pays lip- 
service to ideas of sacrifice and renunciation, but 
laughs up its sleeve at them all the same; a 
world which, to use the phrase of William 
James, ‘‘worships that bitch goddess Success”’, 
where success is measured by the big, spectacu- 
lar achievement, money, power, social distine- 
tion, popularity, and the like. And it is sim- 
ply impossible to make the cross of Christ 
popular, or acceptable, in a world like that 
without. toning it down and making it other 
than it is. 

What the Cross Reveals 

And so the sting of the cross has been taken 
away, and yet the cross is still there, stark and 
bloody, still saying the same thing. It is there 
proclaiming that love and mercy, that sacrifice 
and the forgiveness of injuries, are the power 
and the wisdom of God. It is there to tell us 


that to play for one’s own hand or grind one’s ~ 


own axe is just plain death and damnation; and 
to show us men who think that the chief good of 
life lies in going up in the world, this terrific 
paradox,—that the God whom we profess to 
worship is most Himself when He is going down 
in the world, down, down—down at last to in- 
famy and to death. That is what the cross says; 
these unpopular things that worldly wisdom 
hates. It says a good deal more than that, cer- 
tainly, but it doesn’t say anything to anybody 
who doesn’t hear that first. That is just pre- 
cisely the sort of thing it doesn’t suit me to hear. 
There is a potential ‘‘big man’’ itching under 
my skin and the skin of every one of us, and 
that big man! Ah! He doesn’t want to hear 
that kind of thing. And yet there stands the 
Cross, none the less, the Cross which is Jesus 
Himself in the whole, inmost truth of His being, 
gathered up and expressing Himself in one per- 
fect and definitive act. And it is that Jesus, 
that strange man on his Cross, and none other 
who will draw all men unto Himself. 

It has been said by worldly wisdom in order 
to encourage aspiring youth, that there is plenty 
of room on the top. That is a lie. There isn’t. 
There is only room for a few super-men on the 
top, and the rest of us who are doing the climb- 
ing have to be contented with relatively lower 
positions on the slope. The only place where 
there is room for everyone is down at the 
bottom with Jesus of Nazareth, with Him who 
took upon Himself the form of a slave and 
was obedient unto death, yea, the death of the 
cross. : 
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Practical Unity in Christian Work 


Findings Adopted by the National Chuch Comity Conference, January 21, 1928 


MERICAN religious life started in close 
alliance with the State. Parishes were geo- 
graphically allocated and parish churches were 
protected against competition by the State, 
which was supposed to have a mind for religious 
unity. Church attendance was guaranteed by 
the police power. People were asked to be re- 
ligious by geographical units. The breakdown 
of this alliance was inevitable. It was good for 
neither Church nor State. In the divorce which 
followed, both parties appeared as plaintiffs. 


The Historical Background 


In the place of the state-allocated parish came 
the self-chosen parish which guaranteed to every 
person the right to worship where he pleased 
and to every religious leader the right to or- 
ganize as he pleased. All alliance with the State 
was given up and all control of the State over 
religious organization was abandoned. In gen- 
eral, the Atlantic sea coast was settled in state- 
ordered parishes, but the rest of our country 
was settled by people of every religious faith 
who entered into strenuous competition because 
the right to form religious organizations was 
unlimited. 

It was a great experiment looking toward a 
free Church in a free State, and we have no 
reason to be ashamed of it. When we consider 
the diversity of American religious origins, the 
wonder is not that we have not complete religi- 
ous unity but that we have as much as we have. 

During the last one hundred years the Ameri- 
ean churches have solved the problem of self- 
support apart from the State; they have even, 
in some places, over-supplied our country with 
religious organizations; they have until recently 
earried half the national burden of higher edu- 
cation ; they have built up a world-wide system 
of missionary institutions; their clergy have 
married ; they have educated their children and 
have given to the people a demonstration of a 
high order of family life. All this has been 
accomplished by churches which have trusted 
the people to organize and support the free- 
parish system of our Protestant churches. 


The Coming of a New Order 
. But it is the belief of many that we have 
passed the point of maximum efficiency, operat- 
ing on the principle of the self-chosen parish. 
The same reasons which are causing business 
men to abandon the laissez-faire principle in 
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business are bidding religious men to abandon 
the laissez-faire principle in ecclesiastical econ- 
omy. We are advancing to a new era in which 
we will see free religious groups building not by 
competitive drift but by cooperative intention. 

We are today facing the question whether free 
churches in a free State can discipline them- 
selves and develop a public mindedness which 
will temper the denominational consciousness 
and make of the churches a great, free coopera- 
tive fellowship bent on the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God. If this is to come, machinery 
must be made the servant of the great religious 
objectives. It is to this end and for this purpose 
that we believe this conference has been called. 
To the furtherance of this end we would record 
the following convictions: 


Education for Cooperation 


Whereas, it is of the genius of democracy to 
advance no further than the people who are the 
ultimate source of power, we would pledge our- 
selves to the education of laymen and church 
officials to the need of a cooperative approach to 
our American communities. We call upon our 
Missionary Education Movement and upon our 
educational societies to include this in their pro- 
eram and we call upon our religious press and 
upon our clergy who are convinced of its neces- 
sity, to build the broad basis for Protestant 
statesmanship in widespread information and 
conviction. 

Demagoguery and narrow ecclesiasticism are 
the common enemy of us all. Their rule can be 
abolished only by the spread of a tolerance built 
on broad acquaintance with facts and with each 
other. Why should not our seminaries and de- 
nominational colleges educate. for cooperative 
Protestant statesmanship, and why should not 
the religious press carry interdenominational 
slogans in its headlines? 


Regional Autonomy 


Because American religious communities dif- 
fer in their ability and opportunity to achieve 
religious unity, we are convinced that we must 
make use of the principle of regional autonomy 
in achieving the next steps toward a cooperative 
Protestantism. It is our belief that by the ex- 
tension of successful experience, community by 
community and state by state, a truly demo- 
cratic growth may take place. While affirming 
this principle of regional autonomy, we shall 
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expect of national organizations the best per- 
formance which their constituents will permit 
them to render. 

Comity Commissions 

Whereas, a cooperating Protestantism cannot 
become a fact without new organizational struc- 
ture, we declare our loyalty to such organiza- 
tions as the Home Missions Council, the federa- 
tion of churches, city and state, and the Federal 
Council of the Churches. Furthermore, we de- 
clare for the erection of a system of comity 
commissions, which shall meet statedly and shall 
have advisory and adjustment powers among 
those denominations constituting the same. 
These comity commissions are the Hague Trib- 
unal of denominationalism. They should be 
honored in denominational councils as Roosevelt 
honored the Hague Tribunal in time of inter- 
national dispute. 

Whereas, the work of these organizations 
which are planning for a cooperative Protestant- 
ism cannot succeed without accurate, up-to-date 
knowledge of the religious conditions of our 
rapidly changing American populations, we be- 
lieve that they should equip themselves with 
fact-finding agencies which, like the ‘‘ Air Ser- 
vice’’ of the army, shall be continuous, survey- 
ing the country in advance of the main forces. 
We believe that the national Home Missions 
Council could perform no greater service than 
to encourage a national fact-finding agency 
which would cooperate with local forces in their 
common project. 

Furthermore, we would encourage the na- 
tional Home Missions Council to take the initia- 
tive in urging regional federations and comity 
commissions to study their territory and bring 
their facts to the knowledge of the public. We 
believe that regional church federations and 
comity commissions have the right to call upon 
the colleges on whose support they have spent 
millions of dollars for aid in securing the facts 
which are germane to their programs of human 
service. 

It is further recommended that the suggested 
Five-Year Program of Survey and Adjustment 
in the field of interdenominational comity in 
Home Mission work, be approved. And that the 
Home Missions Council, the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, and the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, in coopera- 
tion with local federations, be asked to proceed 
at once to put this program into action. 


Cooperation in Rural America 


We have heard, with deep concern, at this 
conference, of the tragic condition in rural 
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America. The reduction of the rural population 
and the depletion of rural income call for action 
on the part of all those who are in position to 
ease the present burden borne by rural America. 
Therefore, 

We commend that the rising tide of commun- 
ity spirit which is leading some rural communi- 
ties to exercise a new discrimination in determin- 
ing the number of agencies by which they shall 
be served. 

Organizing in Larger Religious Units 

Furthermore, we believe that the time has 
come when American religious life must organ- 
ize in larger religious units. We realize that the 
way in which this can be accomplished will vary 
in accordance with the nature of the community 
and the genius of the religious organizations 
which are found therein. 

Because we believe in the principle of re- 
gional autonomy, we will encourage the efforts 
of our Protestant Christian brethren to over- 


come the religious maladjustment which our., 


multiple sectarian organization has thrust upon 
them. Massachusetts has had twenty-five years’ 
successful experience with the federated church. 
While under favorable circumstances we would 
prefer a community church affilated with a de- 
nomination, we would say nothing here to dis- 
courage churches not so affiliated as experi- 
ments. 


Interdenominational Commission for Rural Life 


Furthermore, we believe that in some regions 
the time is ripe for the establishment of an in- 
terdenominational commission for the encourage- 
ment of Protestant work in rural areas where 
no one denomination seems capable of carrying 
on the work, there being a plan already at work 
in urban areas. We believe that this commission 
should have the power to raise money and 
should receive the support of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and the backing of denominational 
boards. If this seems like too great a conces- 
sion, let us remind ourselves that the population 
seed-beds of America are in rural America and 
that it is easier to win the youth for Christian 
character when they are in a Christian neigh- 
borhood environment than to reach them after 
they have joined the anonymous masses of the 
big city. 

Because we believe that American rural life 
must economize its forces, we would commend 
the standards for church efficiency adopted by 
six constituent organizations of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and by the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Council of Women for Home Mis- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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How European Protestantism Views the American 


Churches 


By Rey. Avotr Keuurr, of Zurich 


A® ONE can easily hear in recent times that 
there is in Europe much criticism of the 
American nation, it may perhaps be useful to 
examine the whole problem from the religious 
point of view and to ask how the European 
churches are judging American Protestantism. 

Quite apart from incidental criticisms of per- 
sons or organizations, there are fields of serious 
controversy between the American and the Eu- 
ropean churches. But a controversy does not in 
itself mean criticism, but a common problem 
with different aspects. A real and deep contro- 
versy may be extremely fertile and may help the 
opposing sides, by thrashing it out, to see more 
clearly their real character and differences, to 
find a synthesis between them, and to widen the 
circle of common interests. We have now en- 
tered into such an extremely valuable contro- 
versial phase in the relations of European and 
American Protestantism. 

There are four phases in the modern history 
of the relationship between American and Ku- 
ropean Protestantism. 


A New Discovery of America 


The first was the rediscovery of the other 
Continent from a religious point of view. It 
may be safe to say that during a good deal of 
the last century American church life has more 
or less disappeared in the clouds of the ocean in 
which only some denominational or personal re- 
lationship remained visible. Europe, at least the 
Continent, rediscovered religious America only 
when some American churches started mission- 
ary work on the Continent. The relationship 
between the American and European churches 
was therefore entirely denominational or per- 
sonal. The Continent of Europe could not vis- 
ualize what American Protestantism meant in 
the world, and had only the impression of a mul- 
titude of churches competing with each other. 

A second phase in these relationships was 
reached with the birth of the modern coopera- 
tive and federative movements, especially with 
the organization of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Before its cre- 
ation, one could hardly speak of an American 
Protestantism. It became visible to the world 
only with that strong and united body which set 
an example to the world of the efficacy of the 
With the organization of 
such interdenominational bodies as the Federal 
Council, the World Alliance for International 
Friendship and also the National Lutheran 


Council, the relationship between the two conti- 
nents in the religious field became much more 
efficient. A common activity developed in many 
kinds of relief work and common enterprises 
such as the large World Conferences and the 
protection of the minorities. Such cooperation 
was sometimes hampered by a considerable lack 
of information on the part of the two continents 
concerning each other. Much has been done in 
recent years by numerous publications on the 
religious life on this and the other side of the 
ocean, and by personal contact of friendly vis- 
itors. 

The third phase (as a result of mutual knowl- 
edge and cooperation) was the discovering of 
our differences and the raising of controversies 
resulting from such differences of psychology, 
character, history and religious education. It 
is aS in a good marriage when, after the honey- 
moon, which is so often more imagination than 
reality, two characters come to discover that 
they are different from each other and have to 
learn how to be happy and efficient though being 
different. 

In such a way American and European Prot- 
estantism have discovered their differences. But 
this controversial state 1s perhaps much more 
fertile in germs of the future, much more valu- 
able for the preparation of real cooperation than 
the superficial friendliness and the handshak- 
ing and lofty hopes of the first period. It means 
that we have no more mere hopes, but a real 
common problem, a real joint work, real com- 
mon difficulties finding expression in different 
psychology, different religious conceptions and 
different formulas and methods of action. 


Where We Now Are 


And that is where we are now. This state of 
things leads, in one-sided persons without a vis- 
ion, to superficial criticism, but others see in it 
the gift of a great common problem which needs 
common study, prayer and action. 

The different religious conception of the King- 
dom of God is such a problem. Is it to be un- 
derstood eschatologically as the sole deed of God 
alone who in a far future by a catastrophic 
irruption will bring His Kingdom to power in 
a world of sin and death? Or is it developing 
from small beginnings and with the cooperation 
of men? A theological conference in Canter- 
bury between British and German theologians, 
arranged by Professor Deissmann and the Dean 
of Canterbury last spring, has shown how 
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helpful it is when the representatives of such 
different conceptions.come together for discuss- 
ing thoroughly and in a brotherly way such a 
common Christian problem. 

There are a number of similar controversial 
problems between American and Juropean 
Protestantism waiting for solution. 

The fourth phase, perhaps coming in the near 
future, means a real and efficient: cooperation 
based not merely on friendly words and sym- 
pathy and good hopes, but on a real knowledge 
of facts, on thorough information concerning 
our differences and our common possibilities, 


and on the firm will that such differences shall 


not be allowed to remain an otstacle in our 
efforts for a higher unity than a ks possible 
today. 

Much of what may seem mutual criticism must 
be understood in this way as a discussion of a 
common problem. 


On Avoiding Misunderstandings 


There is still another reason for what appears 
as mutual eriticism. It is the missionary ac- 
tivity of some denominational bodies which are 
considering the European Continent more or 
less as their mission field. The European na- 
tional churches have been accustomed, during 
centuries, to occupy the national area according 
to the ancient rule ‘‘cujus regio, illius religio.”’ 
These old national churches are mostly either 
of the Lutheran or the Reformed type. Many 
of them were closely connected with the State. 
They could not easily suffer the penetration into 
their territory of foreign churches of an alien 
type with new aggressive methods and other 
church ideals. But here again the question 
should be raised whether a discussion of these 
problems is to be considered as mutual eriticism 


or as a common problem which must be solved — 


ty conference and counsel. Here again, many 
of us are thinking that it means progress when 
the churches are * entering into such a contro- 
versy in a spirit of mutual and helpful coopera- 
tion and are considering mutual criticism only 
as the different aspects of a common problem. 

There is, of course, a kind of criticism of cer- 


tain aspects of American religious life entirely 


shared by most American Protestants them- 
selves. I mean the activity of such sects as the 
Russellites who in Europe are directing their 
most aggressive attacks against the continental 
churches and whose characteristics are some- 
times taken by ignorant people as generally rep- 
resentative of American religious life. Such 
superficial critics would find their views corrobo- 
rated in the novel ‘‘ Elmer Gantry,’’ which has 
just been published in European translations. 
This book will do a lot of harm and mislead 


- judgment on American religious life. The muck- 


raker may have a social function among his own 
people, but abroad he is a nuisance against 
which no other screen can be built except that 
of patient work and humble sincerity. 

There is no doubt that, while official political 
and financial America is criticized in Europe in 
eertain quarters, the American churches have 
invested in the hearts of the European Chris- 
tians a capital of confidence and fellowship 
which is increasing year by year. The partici- 
pation of the American churches in the various 
relief works, the interest they have taken dur- 
ing recent years in strengthening European 
Protestantism, is credited to the whole American 
nation. If America is still considered as the 
friend of the weak this reputation is due not 
least to ‘the activity and the idealism of the 
American churches. 


Interpreting the Agricultural Situation 


NE of the special tasks of the Federal Coun- 

cil’s Research Department has been the in- 
terpretation of the tremendous readjustments 
going on in the agricultural industry. This 
work has been done under the close supervision 
of the rural church departments of the Coun- 
cil’s constituency because it is kecoming increas~ 
ingly evident that there are phases of it that 
affect the Church as an institution and as an 
agency interested in social justice. The agricul- 
tural situation has been interpreted through the 
Information Service, special pamphlet studies 
upon eredit and cooperative marketing and the 
Handbook of- Rural Social Resources. 

Recently there has developed special interest 
in rural-urban relations, mainly as a result of 
inquiries of city pastors and leaders as to what 
their responsibility is toward the surrounding 
countryside. The Research Department is there- 
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fore working, in cooperation with the rural de- 
partments of the Y. M. C. A.and Y. W. C.'A,, 
upon a special project of assisting study groups 
which wish to consider this question. Persons 
wishing material are invited to correspond with 
the Department. 


Benson Y. Landis, Associate Seeretary of the , 


Department, is acting as leader of a seminar on 
rural-urban problems which is meeting monthly 
in New York City. He recently participated in 
the Iowa Conference of Social Work and ad- 
dressed a gathering of students at the Michigan 
State College. IIe had: the opportunity of 
speaking upon the Federal Council’s research 
program before the graduate seminar on eco- 
nomics at the Agricultural College of Illinois 
University. Articles by Mr. Landis upon the 
agricultural situation have recently appeared in 
The World Tomorrow and the Scholustic. 
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Cleveland Illustrates New Advance in Church Cooperation 


'TPMIAT the new program of comity, as urged 
by the National Church Comity Conference 
held January 20-22, is not'an impossible Utopia 
is effectively illus- 
trated by the far- 
reaching plan 
just adopted by 
theFederated 
Churches of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the 
united occupation 
of new fields in 
that city. The out- 
line of the plan al- 
ready adopted by 
several of the ma- 
jor denominations 
of Cleveland, is as 
follows: 
*‘For a number 
of years the gen- 
eral procedure has been for a denomination de- 
siring to secure a site for a new church, or for 
the relocation of an old church, to report its plans 
for the approval of the Comity Committee. Out 
of some sixty cases submitted to the Committee 
during the past sixteen years there have only 
been five or six refusals to follow the judgment 
of the Comity Committee, which speaks well for 
the contribution which the Principles of Comity 
have made to the church extension program of 
Greater Cleveland. The denominations have 
made an earnest effort to abide by the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, even though such 
action at times has meant a real sacrifice and 
loss to some cherished plan of some one church 
croup. 


REV. E. R. WRIGHT 


Secretary, Federated Churches of 
Cleveland 


The Next Step 


“But Greater Cleveland has been growing so 
rapidly that it will have nearly a million added 
to its population in the next fifteen years. It 
has taken a century to grow the first million 
but the second million is coming almost over 
night. The years that lie immediately ahead are 
going to demand the combined wisdom of our 
churches if we are going to keep pace with the 
rapid growth of this great city. After the de- 
nominational church extension boards have done 
their utmost to bear their full share of the bur- 
den, there will still remain a great amount of 
extension work that can be undertaken more 
effectively by the churches working together. 


i 
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““Tf the Protestant churches continue to grow 
during the next fifteen years as they have dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, they will just about 
keep pace with the growth of the city’s popula- 
tion, but during this period the percentage of 
increase in the city’s unchurched population 
will be the same as during the past fifteen years. 
That is to say, in 1943 Greater Cleveland will 
have an unchurched population of 500,000 souls. 
Hence the necessity for undertaking a certain 
part of this church extension program together. 


New Plan Defined 


‘““The new Plan for closer comity relation- 
ships is a proposal to study the whole church 
extension task in Cuyahoga County in the broad- 
est and most comprehensive way, with a view to 
formulating a more effective program for un- 
dertaking that task. Hundreds of families are 
lost to the church every year ty removals into 
new residence communities, The denominational 
church extension boards do not feel warranted 
in establishing new mission enterprises in com- 
munities where there are only a few of their re- 
spective families. But something should be done 
to save these families to the church. 


United Board of Trustees 


‘‘The new plan provides for the appointment 
of a United Board of Trustees, each denomina- 
tion approving the Plan being represented by 
two members. The Board: will keep in touch 
with the growing new residence communities in 
Cuyahoga County and upon discovering: needs 
for Sunday school ‘services and services of wor- 
ship will undertake to meet those needs. The 
United Board will first of all ascertain whether 
one of the denominations is ready to start an en- 
terprise on the field. 

General Procedure 

“Tf none of the denominations is in a position 
to begin the work, the United Board may take 
such steps as in its judgment seem best to meet 
the situation until one of the denominations is 
ready to take over this responsibility. Every 
field krought to the attention of the Board will 
be given the most careful consideration and all! 
decisions will be arrived at by the exercise of 
most conscientious Christian intelligence and 
gvoodwill. It is not the intention of the United 
Board to discourage or in any way to interfere 
with the church extension plans of the various 
denominations. 

‘“‘The primary purpose of the Board will al- 
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ways be to insure religious instruction for every 
child and a service of worship for every adult 
in Cuyahoga County. It is an agency by which 
the churches will undertake certain of their 
common tasks together. The United Board of 
Trustees will formulate its own program and 
budget. It will not commit the denominations 
to any project until it has first secured the ap- 
proval of the denominational boards. 


Church Extension Foundation 

“‘The plan provides ultimately for the Cleve- 
land Chureh Extension Foundation with an in- 
come that will enable the United Board of Trus- 
tees to assist the denominations in purchasing 
sites, erecting chapels, and promoting church+ 
extension on a scale commensurate with the 
erowth of the city and beyond tie power of any: 
single denomination. to achieve.’ 


Five-Year Program of Survey and Adusnent in Comity 


(Adopted by the recent annual meetings of the Home Missions Council, the Council of Women — 
for Home Missions and the Federal Council of the Churches) 


“hae program shall combine on a national 
seale: 

1. A survey of the whole field of interdenom- 
inational comity in Home Mission Work. 

2. An intensive and sustained effort to secure 
the indicated adjustments by the various de- 
nominational and local groups. 

3. The attainment of the following practical 
objectives: 

(a) The elimination within a definite period 
of all competition between denominations whose 
Boards are constituent to the Home Missions 
Couneil and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions in which the use of home mission 
funds is involved. 

(b) The furtherance of understandings be- 
tween denominations, constituent to the Home 
Missions Council, Council of Women for Home 
Missions, or the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, looking to the elimination 
of competition in which home mission funds are 
not involved. 

(ec) The allocation of responsibility on a non- 
competitive basis for needed extensions of Chris- 
tian work and securing the acceptance of such 
allocations by the bodies concerned. 

(d) The securing of cooperation of the bodies 
concerned in the initiation of any necessary pro- 
jects to be conducted jointly, as, for example, 
the formation, of interdenominational Larger 
Parishes, the joint provision of religious educa- 
tion facilities, the provision of unified religious 
services at public institutions, Farm and Can- 
nery Migrants, Religious Work Directors in Gov- 
ernment Indian Schools, Bureau of Reference 
for Migrating People, ete. 

(e) Strengthening or creating the necessary 
interdenominational bodies, local or regional, to 
assist in carrying the above points into effect 
and to provide channels for cooperative action 
in other fields of interest. 
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(f) Securing a special fund for the attain- 
ment of the above objectives. 
National Bodies Concerned 


The plans here proposed engage the formal 
cooperation of the following national bodies: 
The Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions as representing of-_ 
ficially the home mission agencies of the major 
evangelical denominations, together with their 
constituent Boards; the Federal Council of the 
Churches, as having responsibility in the matter 
of interdenominational federations or councils 
of churches; and the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research as the research and survey 


- body particularly interested in this field. 


The Follow-up Program 


1. A state by state survey, which could best be 
done by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. This survey should include the fol- 
lowing : 

(a) To tabulate and analyze in form suitable 
for use in follow-up conferences, available 
material in the United States Religious Census 
for the entire United States. 

(b) To assemble for each state under consid- 
eration a complete list of all home mission aided 
projects, with pertinent data as to terms and 
amount of grants, this material to be assembled 
on common forms and maps. 

(c) To assemble for each state under consid- 
eration, for each community in the state, mini- 
mum data bearing primarily on population, eco- 
nomic resources and religious needs and supple- 
menting available material in the United States 
Census as to existing religious organizations. 

(d) To make a limited survey of interdenom- 
inational agencies operating in each state con- 
sidered, in order to ascertain actual and desira- 
ble relations between their activities and those 
of the churches. 

(e) To assemble and study for each state 


available documentary .sources of pertinent in- 
formation. 


2. Regional and community conferences: 


(a) As soon as this material is assembled and 
prepared for each state in the form of tables and 
maps, the three Councils through a joint com- 
mittee would then assemble a statewide confer- 
ence including the representatives of all of the 
denominations concerned, before which these 
findings would be laid. 


(b) It would then organize visitation teams, 
each team composed of the representatives of a 


number of different denominations, to visit the 
various sections of the state and to hold sec- 
tional conferences. These conferences would be 
expected to draft concrete proposals looking to 
adjustment of all competitive situations, and to 
the assumption of responsibility by some church 
or by some interdenominational arrangement 
for all needed extensions of work. 

(c) The Home Missions Council would then 
assume responsibility for laying these proposals 
officially before the denominational agencies con- 
cerned and following them up to a definite de- 
cision. 


The New Attitude Toward War 


By Davip Starr JORDAN 
President-Emeritus, University of California 


NE hopeful sign of our times 
is found in the current dis- 
cussion, not of who won the war, 
but who was most guilty in bring- 
ing it on. Thus the question of 
relative war guilt as regards the 
dominant military groups of Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, France, 
and England has been hotly de- 
bated though now assuming the 
guise of an ‘‘academic question,’’ 
the opposing sides mostly resting 
their case on official documents. 
From these it is evident that men 
hot for war everywhere were 
guilty in their degree, some 
through positive intrigue, others 
through inertia, error and neg- 
ligence scarcely less culpable.’ 
The simple fact remains that ‘‘the myth of 
the guilty nation’’ is accompanied by the ‘‘myth 
of the innocent nation.’’ Through reckless 
propaganda each nation soon became obsessed 
with the glory of victory and with the parallel 
illusion of the total depravity of all opposing 
peoples. In each country, also, for the time 
being, as Romain Rolland observed, ‘‘The peo- 
ple hated worst of all those who refused to 
hate.’’ 

- With the relative collapse of every nation in 
the ‘‘race for the abyss’’ came the recognition 
of the fact lately noted by Aristide Briand that 
‘‘all were alike beaten,’’ and all more or less 
responsible. Even Rudyard Kipling, thorough- 
going imperialist, remarked in a lucid interval 
that ‘“‘triumph and defeat are of the same na- 
ture, and must be treated alike.’’ 


“Patriotism” Once, “Guilt” Now 
One evidence of this more rational point of 


I *Part of a paper presented before the World Federation of 
Education Associations at Toronto. 
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view is shown in the recent discus- 
sions of war guilt, though for 
some years what thinking people 
now eall by that name was in most 
countries extolled as the acme of 
patriotism—hundred percent pa- 
triotism in the slang then current 
in America, 
As most of those who demanded 
war, either for selfish or for cow- 
-ardly motives, have passed from 
the stage of history, it is for us to 
repair, as well as we can, the harm 
they did, and to give the coming 
generation the training on which 
they may resolve that it shall 
never happen again. To this end, 
we must find final relief through 
withdrawing all support of law from organized 
lawlessness. A declaration of war seems to let 
loose every crime, ‘‘The annulling of oaths and 
of treaties inconvenient to keep,’” said William 
the Silent, ‘‘leaves nothing certain in the world.”’ 
To build up a foundation of ‘‘certainty”’ 
through universal conciliation is the aim and 
purpose of international law, a code which must 
exclude from its sanction all settlement of dis- 
putes by anarchy, killing of soldiers and civil- 
ians, whether blessed by the Church or author- 
ized by the State. 


War Means Loss of Virility 


I may eall attention to one phase of our sub- 
ject which I have personally studied for many 
years, the conclusions of which are so obvious 
that they are still generally ignored, although 
in the long run it constitutes the most valuable 
contribution science has made or can make to the 
subject of international war. I refer to the in- 
evitable decadence in effectiveness and virility 
of warlike nations. The thesis was stated in the 
fewest words possible by Darwin: 
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‘‘In every country in which a standing army 
is kept wp, the fairest young men are taken to 
the conscription camp or are enlisted. They are 
thus exposed to. early death during war, or are 
often tempted into vice, and are prevented from 
marrying during the prime of life. On the other 
hand, the shorter and feebler men, with poor 
constitutions, are left at home and consequently 
have a much better chance of marrying and 
propagating their kind.”’ 

By the laws of heredity “‘like the seed is the 
harvest’’ and the future of any race repeats in 


general the qualities of those war does not de-. 


stroy. In the World War the manhood of our 
race has been wasted as never before in history. 
Every nation concerned awakens exhausted and 
humiliated not only in the next generation, but 
for generations to come; its people less cour- 
ageous, less wise, less free, feebler in body and 
spirit than before this terrible and senseless sac- 
rifice. In every nation given to war this has 
been clearly shown, before war and after, the re- 
sults of “‘reversed selection’’ have been demon- 


strated by various students of history and of hu- 


man biology. I need only 'to refer to it here as 
“‘the last cost of war,’’ and to commend the 
study of the details of its consequent race- 
decadence as a matter which demands the atten- 
tion of serious students interested in tracing the 
degree to which biology impinges on history. 
The physical and mental inheritance of a people 
determines the trend of its history. Likewise 
the history of a people determines what shall be 
its physical and mental inheritance. In general, 
the future of any nation rests with the man who 
is left in the incidence of national history. 

It is fair to say that the history of civilization 
in Europe would be today more than a century 
further advanced than it is were it not for the 
monstrous and suicidal intervention of armed 
conflicts among its races and nations. With each 
advance in mechanical inventions, the evil tends 
to increase by geometrical progression, and final 
ruin can be averted chiefly by the training of 
the next generation to think clearly and thus to 
see war nakedly for the monster that it is. 


Relief to Coal Miners 


ly response to appeals to the Federal Council 

from various sources for aid by the churches 
to miners’ families in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Colorado, the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service and the Department of Research 
have inquired carefully into the situation. Mr. 
Myers and Mr. Johnson of the Federal Council, 
Rev. Charles N. Lathrop of the National Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and Mr. 
Robert C. Dexter of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Unitarian Church, went to Pitts- 
burgh, met local church, labor and industrial 
leaders, and visited many centers. Mr. Myers 
went on to Columbus and Indianapolis. Corres- 
pondence was also carried on with state and lo- 
eal welfare officials of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

On the initiative of the Pittsburgh Council of 


Churches, the religious and social agencies of. 


Alleghany County have formed a central com- 
mittee with headquarters at the old South 
School at Diamond and Ross Streets, Pittsbureh, 
where contributions of money and clothing are 
being received. Distribution is made by experi- 
enced social workers, thus assuring proper 
standards of service. The call for relief, signed 
by leading clergymen of all faiths, states that 
the undertaking is ‘‘purely humanitarian—its 
sole purpose being the relief of the destitute and 
the unfortunate. ’’ 

In Athens, Ohio, an Associated Committee on 
Relief has been formed, which includes the 
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County Ministers’ Association, American Sun- 
day School Union, County Board of Health, 
Parent Teachers’ Association, Red Cross, Salva- 
tion Army, the United Mine Workers’ Relief 
Committee and Ohio University Relief Commit- 
tee, cooperating. In this district also, the actual 
relief is in the hands of trained social workers, 
with religious forces cooperating in raising 
funds and collecting the warm clothing, so urg- 
ently needed, especially by the children of desti- 
tute miners. Rev. W. Walter Ludwig, Student 
Pastor at Ohio University, Athens, is Secretary 
of the Committee. In addition to these organ- 
ized centers, many churches and pastors are 
helping in relief throughout the region. The 
students of Union Theological Seminary also 
sent a committee to the Pittsburgh area at 
Christmas time, and have forwarded funds and 
clothing. 


United Stewardship Council 

The United Stewardship Council, composed of 
representatives of the Stewardship Departments 
of the various denominations, is to hold its next 
meeting in Nashville, Tenn., on April 27-28. 
This meeting for a discussion of stewardship 
matters will be followed on Sunday and Monday 
by a Stewardship Conference working with the 
churches of Nashville. Rev. J. E. Crawford of 
Nashville was elected President of the Couneil 
at the meeting last December, and the Seeretary 
is Harry S. Myers, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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One Thousand Ohio Pastors United in Council 


Ne interdenominational communion service, 
in which approximately one thousand per- 
sons, nearly all clergymen, joined, marked the 
climax of the ninth annual Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention, held in Columbus, January 23-26, un- 
der the auspices of the Ohio Council of Churches. 
The service, on the closing day of the conven- 
tion, was carried out with great impressiveness, 
under the leadership of Dr. William Oxley 
Thompson, President Emeritus of Ohio State 
University and former Moderator of the Presby- 
terian.General Assembly, who was assisted by 
eight other officiating ministers and twenty-four 
clergymen who acted as deacons. 

Findings on Evangelism, International Good- 
will, Religious Education, Interracial Goodwill, 
Interdenominational Goodwill, Moral Welfare 
in the Home and the Youth and the Community 
were adopted after two half-day discussions of 
each subject. 

Steps were taken in behalf of an intensive 
evangelistic emphasis in the opening months of 
the Pentecostal anniversary year of 1930 and for 
the building of the Pastors’ Convention program 
around this theme in January, 1930. Rev. 
James Best of Steubenville, United Presbyterian, 
was elected chairman for the 1929 convention. 
This year’s chairman was Rev. Nicholas Van 
der Pyl, Congregational, of Oberlin. 

The findings on International Goodwill called 
for withdrawal from Nicaragua, ‘‘as soon as is 
now practicable’’ and urged that ‘‘future inter- 
vention in behalf of law and order should take 
place only after conference with other Ameri- 
ean governments.’’ The government was urged 
‘*to eonsider seriously the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with Russia on the basis of inter- 
national ethics.’’ The Administration’s policy 
in seeking general international agreements for 
the renunciation of war was endorsed. Imme- 
diate steps toward membership in the World 
Court were asked. 

Young people representing Ohio colleges and 
universities were called into consultation with 
the pastors in the discussion of youth, and the 
findings reflect their viewpoints. This statement 
said in part: ‘‘We hold that one of the perils of 
the Church today is the failure to recognize the 
value of the new viewpoints of the young people. 

. . We urge a larger partnership with 
youth i in the life and work of the Church. 
We insist that the Church lay greater stress up- 
on major moral principles than upon minor mor- 
alities. We question the right of the 


state to force the will or compel the conscience 
of youth by compulsory military training.’’ 

The findings on Moral Welfare in the Home 
stress the need for more religious and moral 
training in the home and include recommenda- 
tions for checking hasty marriage and divorcee. 

A more active program in promoting consoli- 
dation of churches in overchurched communities 
was urged. 

“The Negro should have any right and oppor- 
tunity that any other person enjoys,’’ said a 
keynote statement in the findings on Interracial 
Goodwill. ‘‘Color must have nothing to do with 
the question of advancement and privilege.’’ 
Chureh leadership in securing Christian solu- 
tions to racial problems was urged. 

Approval of the pending proposal for estab- 
lishment of a Federal Department of Education 
was voted as a part of the findings on Religious 
Edueation. 

The convention heard addresses on preaching 
from Bernard C. Clausen and Merton S. Rice. 
Robert E. Speer and John M. Moore emphasized 
fellowship as a Christian fundamental. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman spoke at two notable meetings. 
Reports of commissions were accompanied by 
addresses from men who acted as counselors to 
these groups—Bishop Theodore S. Henderson on 
Evangelism, Walter S. Athearn on Religious 
Education, William P. Merrill on International 
Goodwill, Orvis F. Jordan on Interdenomina- 
tional Goodwill, George E. Hayrres on Interracial 
Goodwill, Paul S. Leinbach on Moral Welfare in 
the Home, Halford E. Luccock on Youth. 


Three-Year Program for Massachusetts 


A Three-Year Program for the Churches in 
Massachusetts was outlined by the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches at its annual meet- 
ing last November and is now before the 
churches of the state for their consideration. 

The program is based upon recommendations 
adopted by the representatives of the various 
denominations in the state federation of 
churches, in part as follows: 


1. “We endorse a state-wide campaign of friendly 
visitation evangelism, with the most careful prepara- 
tion of workers and strong emphasis upon personal 
religious experience. 

2. “We endorse the Federal Couneil’s plan for 
fall rallies and a pre-Easter program for the cultiva- 
tion of devotional life, with religious instruction of 
the young and gospel readings,—this year, Matthew 
during January and John during February. 
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3. ‘We recommend great care in church records 
and in prevention of losses of membership. 


4, “We recommend the cultivation of conscientious 
church attendance. Owners of automobiles should 
consecrate them to bring their own families and 
others. 


oa 


5. “We recommend the cooperation with the 
Mass. Council of Religious Education in its seven- 
fold program of work for children, young people, 
adults and parents, week-day religious education, va- 
eation schools, rural fields, and leadership training. 

6. “We recommend ‘A church paper 
chureh home.’ 


= 


7. “Wor social betterment, the Committees on In- 


in every 


dustrial and International Relations, Moral Welfare. 


and Legislation, propose a Massachusetts ‘C.O.P.E.C.’ 

What is proposed is that in our churches, their pul- 
pits, mid-week meetings, forums, adult classes, etc., 
and in women’s clubs, for two years the facts, ideals, 
task and method of betterment in industry, interna- 
tional relations and moral welfare be discussed in 
the light of Christian principles. 

8. “We urge the churches to make larger use of 
consecrated womanhood in the program of evangelism 
adopted at this meeting. 

9. “We urge upon the churches the duty of up- 
holding and promulgating standards of constructive 
Christian principles in all matters involving sex, in 
order to counteract vicious and destructive influences, 
and of serious study of these problems, especially 
marriage and divorce, and the best means of instruct- 
ing the young. 

10. “We recommend cooperation in 


sending 
friendship-bags to the children of Mexico. 


New York State Council in Annual Meeting 


Plans for the future development of the New 
York State Council of Churches will be the sub- 
ject of the annual meeting, which is to be held 
February 27 and 28 at Syracuse. The meeting 
is to be attended by the official delegates. ap- 
pointed by the constituent denominations, by 
denominational executives in the state, interested 
pastors and laymen and leaders of organizations 
doing work closely related to that of the 
ehurches. 

Preceding the annual meeting, on the morn- 
ing of February 27, there will be a conference 
on rural church planning, comprising church 
leaders from Onondaga County and adjacent 
communities outside of Syracuse. 

In the afternoon, the commissions dealing 
with comity, evangelism, international justice 
and goodwill, religious edueation and social ser- 
vice will ke in session. The opening meeting of 
the Council as a whole will take place in the eve- 
ning. Dr. Philip lL. Frick, minister of the State 
Street Methodist Church, Schenectady, will pre- 
side as President of the Council. 
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Evangelism in Pittsburgh — 

Another successful program of visitation evan- 
gelism has been carried through under the lead- 
ership of Rev. A. Earl Kernahan. The scene of 
the work was Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Council 
of Churches of that city the sponsoring body. 
Three hundred congregations participated in the 
eampaign, which was carried on by 700 personal 
workers. 

The results of the two weeks’ effort have been 
most gratifying, 7,000 decisions to unite with 
the church having been recorded. 


Cooperation in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma is apparently to be the first state 
in the South to organize for general religious ¢o- 
operation. The second Oklahoma Conference on 
Religion was recently held, sponsored by a Com- 
mittee of Seven appointed at a similar conference 
held a year ago. Dean Paul L. Vogt of the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of Okla-— 
homa was the leader of the movement and the 
presiding officer of the conference. ; 

The program of the conference included the 
presentation of very careful surveys of religious, 
economic and educational conditions in counties 
and other areas of the State. The devastating 
effects of a sectarian spirit were laid bare. Dr. 
W. R. King of the Home Missions Council and 
Dr. John M. Moore of the Federal Council of the 
Churches gave addresses and assisted in the 
discussions. 

In the closing sessions, a constitution was ap- 
proved which will become effective when 
adopted by eight religious organizations oper- 
ating on a state-wide basis, including at least 
six denominational ktodies. The name chosen 
was The Oklahoma Council of the Christian Re- 
ligions. The Committee of Seven that had ar- 
ranged for this meeting was continued to be re- 
sponsible for the calling of a similar council a 
year hence, at which time it is hoped that 
enough of the religious bodies will have given 
their approval to make the organization effective 
and send it forward to its task. 


What About Valentine’s Day? 


664 /ALENTINE’S DAY stands for red paper . 
Y hearts and gilt cupids, pink icing on 
heart-shaped cookies, valentine boxes and orig- 
inal valentines read aloud with shouts of laugh- 
-ter, for large square envelopes addressed in dis- 
guised handwriting, a ring at the bell and a 
seamper, for lace paper and sugary sentiment 
and ‘comics’ and—for anything else?”’ 
This is the question which the American So- 
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cial Hygiene Association seriously raises. After 
eareful consideration and wide correspondence 
with many pastors they have come to the con- 
elusion that the answer should be in the affirma- 
tive. Moreover, they have decided to do some- 
thing about it. They have prepared an artistic 
eard with a beautiful sentiment which may’ be 
had at small cost for distribution by Sunday 
school teachers and leaders of young people. 

Churehes are invited to cooperate. Pastors 
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may take occasion to preach at this time upon 
the higher meanings of the home. Young people 
may find a way to redeem the Valentine’s party 
from mere frivolity. An extended bibliography 
and some pages of suggestions as to the obsery- 
ance of Valentine’s Day may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Commission on Christian Edueation 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, or the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


The Student CHorld 


Methodist Students and Church Union 
HEOLOGICAL students who have been 
reading church history for a long time now 
seem inclined to make a little history themselves! 
Practically the entire student body of the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois, has 
signed \the following memorial, which is to be 
presented at the forthcoming General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 
‘‘Whereas we, the undersigned, students of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, believe that the time 
has come for a definite forward step toward or- 
ganic union of the churches of the United States ; 
therefore, 
**Be it Resolved, 
‘‘]. That the General Conference appoint a 


commission to consider organic union with other | 


. denominations ; 

‘9. That the General Conference extend to 
the Congregational Church, to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and to any 
other denomination desiring seriously to con- 
sider organic church union, an invitation to 
choose like commissions respectively ; and 

‘<3. That from the commissions thus chosen a 
joint commission be formed for the purpose of 
recommending to the participating churches for 
their constitutional action a definite plan of or- 
ganie union.’’ 

The undergraduates of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary and the Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy are also to be given an opportunity to sign 
this memorial. 


“Social Adventures with Jesus’’ 


An ambitious agenda is being prepared for the 
second Annual Youth Convention of the Disci- 
ples of Christ, scheduled to meet in Columbus 
in April.. The four subjects to which these 
young people will direct their attention are— 


““Social Adventures with Jesus in Race Rela- 
tions.’ 

“Social Adventures with Jesus in Industrial 
Relations.’’ 

“Social Adventures with Jesus in National 
velations.’’ 

“‘Social Adventures with Jesus in Church Re- 
lations. ”’ 

A discussion outline has been prepared bear- 
ing on these issues. 

The problem of church cooperation and Chris- 
tian unity will be vigorously tackled by these 
younger Disciples of Christ. The study of this 
question, in the language of the preconvention 
literature, ‘‘should lead to a new appreciation 
of the problem of church relations. It should 
reveal the historic influences that have brought 
about the present-day reasons and necessities for 
Christian unity in rural communities, cities and 
mission fields; a consideration of the existing 
agencies that make for division and reunion of 
churches; a study of the special responsibility 
of the Disciples of Christ for Christian unity ; 
a discussion of the most effective way of promot- 
ing Christian unity; a facing of youth’s respon- 
sibility and opportunity to change attitudes that 
make for division and build up attitudes that 
make for unity.’’ 

The following questions are then raised: What 
practical efforts are being made now toward 
Christian unity and cooperation? What con- 
tribution to unity is being made by 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

The International Society of Christian En- 
deavor. 

The Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Home Missions Council. 

The Committee on Cooperation in Latin Am- 
erica. 

The Community Church Movement. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
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A Cadet Audience 

‘‘We will never solve the problems now exist- 
ing between the United States and the rest of 
the world by the use of armed forces,’’ declared 
Rev. W. W. Van Kirk, Associate Secretary of 
the Federal Council, en the oceasion of his re- 
cent visit to the West Point Military Academy, 
where he addressed 500 cadets on the theme 
‘‘The Chureh Facing Its Task.”’ 

Mr. Van Kirk in speaking to his cadet aud- 
ience stressed the need for a closer integration 
of the religious forces of the nation and of the 
world in the interest of interracial and interna- 
tional goodwill. He spoke in part as follows: 

‘‘The Church has taken upon itself the gigan- 
tic task of creating the will to peace and of cul- 
tivating in our own and other countries that 
spirit of international goodwill out of which per- 
manent world peace may finally emerge. The 
Church has taken very seriously the remarks of 
such men as Sir Douglas Haig, who said, ‘It is 
the business of the Church to make my business 
impossible. ’ 

‘“‘The Chureh is moving courageously but 
none the less constructively. To make more ef- 
fective its labors in behalf of a righteous world 
order the Church has begun’ to federate its 
forees. In the United States, in Europe, in the 
Far Hast, and internationally we see this coop- 
erative process at work. At Stockholm, in 1925, 
31 communions from 44 different countries met 
together for the purpose of strengthening their 
ranks as a preliminary step in their common 
offensive against the social evils of our modern 
civilization. Before\our very eyes there is be- 
ing fashioned a new Church, a Church, that, 


once healed of its own grievous divisions, will 
march forth to conquer for truth and right.’’ 


The Call of a New Crusade 

When the Christian Endeavor Society, at its 
International Convention last July, launched a 
three-fold Youth Crusade for World Peace, 
World Evangelism and Christian Citizenship, a 
desire was soon expressed that other Christian 
youth organizations be permitted to share in this 
movement. Christian Endeavor itself was quick 
to recognize that success along the lines indicated 
would make necessary the enlistment of all the 
various young people’s societies, not under the 
name of Christian Endeavor, or the name of any 
special organization, but as cooperating units, 
each retaining its identity yet all working to- 
gether for the achievement of a common objec- 
tive. 

At the recent Atlantic City meeting of the 
Interdenominational Young People’s Commis- 
sion, representatives of twenty-five different de- 
nominations voted: 


‘“‘That we commend the ideal of uniting the. 


Christian youth of North America in a Crusade 
with Christ to emphasize Evangelism, World 
Peace and Citizenship; that we commend to our 
constituent bodies the earliest possible consid- 
eration of cooperating in the work of Commis- 
sions on Evangelism, World Peace, and Chris- 
tian Citizenship by appointing representatives 
to serve on these commissions; and that we re- 


"quest the Central Committee of the Commissions 


created by the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor to issue the first call for a meet- 
ing of representatives of all cooperating and sim- 
ilar agencies that can be enlisted.’’ 


The wild side of campus life receives much advertising. There’s another side. 


—(Courtesy of Congregational Commission on Missions) 
Inter-denominational church centers like 


this one at Michigan State College, East Lansing, are not ornaments but centers of enthusiastic student life. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
The Christian Movement in China 


““Reports from China indicate that the year just 
ended has provided a remarkable opportunity for the 
emergence of Chinese Christian leadership in schools, 
hospitals and evangelistic work throughout China. Many 
Chinese, even though unprepared for the heavy responsi- 
bility thrust upon them, and though deprived of the 
counsel and help of their missionary friends, have, we 
rejoice to note, in the face of opposition and persecution 
and under conditions of poverty and boycott, developed 
a marked sense of responsibility, devotion and efficiency. 

“«Such a situation constitutes a test, not only for China 
and Chinese Christians, but also for the Christian Church 
in western lands. While political conditions in China 
may remain unsettled for a long time to come, the loyalty 
of Chinese Christians to Christ calls for renewed co- 
operation and new ventures of faith on our part. 

““The time is abundantly ripe for the Christian church 
of North America to plan a forward movement that 
will demonstrate faith in the Christian church of China, 
and will call upon all the churches in our land for a 
renewed dedication of themselves to advancing the Chris- 
tian cause in China. 

“‘We therefore appeal to our churches to recognize 
the challenge of the present opportunity, and, in a spirit 
that will match the heroic sacrifices of Chinese Chris- 
tians for the sake of the Church in China, to rally to 
their support in their day of trial and opportunity.’’ 


Slavery and Forced Labor 

‘*The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has watched with 
deep interest the procedures in Geneva by which an im- 
portant forward step has been taken toward the early 
and complete abolition of slavery and forced labor in 
all parts of the world. 

“‘These evils will be finally overcome only by the 
common action of all the principal nations; for only so 
will it be possible to bring the more backward peoples 
into line and enforce the policing of the seas against 
those who buy and sell human beings. The separate ac- 
tion of individual governments can never do what now 
imperatively needs to be done. 

‘We therefore respectfully express our earnest desire 
that the Department of State will soon submit to the 
Senate the draft convention on Slavery and Forced 
Labor, authorized by the signatures of the representa- 
tives of forty-six nations at Geneva in September, 1926, 
and already ratified by twelve, including the British Em- 
pire. We hope that the Senate of the United States 
may promptly ratify the convention and thus unite with 
other forward-looking nations for the final overthrow of 
these ancient social evils and wrongs to humanity.’’ 


(Continued from page 20) 
sions in their sessions of 1926, and we would 
recommend the findings of comity principles 
applicable to English-speaking work in town 
and country fields to the other constituent mem- 
bers which have not adopted them. 
Church City-Planning Commissions 

Whereas, the rapid growth of cities, particu- 
larly of the suburban areas, tests the sincerity 
of the churches in extending their ministry to 
these communities without competition, we note 


with satisfaction the degree of Christian states- 
manship manifested by several of the City 
Councils of Churches, notably Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and New 
York. They have become in effect church city- 
planning commissions: to discover new fields; 
to allocate these fields to the several commun- 
ions ; to promote wise church building; and gen- 
erally to secure a religious ministry and neigh- 
borhood service for every community. In these 
areas the problem is not so much to avoid over- 
lapping as to avoid neglect. 

It is recognized that the allocation of territory 
to a particular communion implies the responsi- 
bility, on the part of that communion, to serve 
all the people without regard to denominational 
affiliation and to offer a form of church mem- 
bership that will make this possible. 


The Great Objective 


All this, to the end that the cooperating relli- 
gious. forces of America may provide an ade- 
quate religious ministry within every commun- 
ity throughout our vast national domain, for 
child life, for young people, and for adults both 
native and foreign-born: 

A ministry evangelical in spirit, evangelistic 

in method ; 

A ministry well rounded in its content, with 
emphasis upon approved methods in reli- 
gious education ; 

A ministry mindful of the social needs of the 
community where it takes root and from 
whose soil it grows; 

A ministry with an outreach to world service 
and Christian brotherhood. 

We are quite mindful that such a ministry 
within every community will tax the man power 
and resources of our churches and will not per- 
mit the waste of any competitive effort. 


Home Dedication Day 


Under the enthusiastic sponsorship of Profes- 
sor H. Augustine Smith of Boston University, 
an effort is being made to create widespread in- 
terest in the observance of April 4 as ‘‘Home 
Dedication Day’’. Professor Smith has pre- 
pared a special form of service, including the 
use of music, pictures, the lighting of the hearth- 
fire and other suggestions for making the day 
significant in the strengthening of home ties. 
and the building up of spiritual influences in. 
the home. 

Further information may be had by address-. 
ing Professor Smith at 20 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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“Playtime” 


Childhood’s inalienable right to play is the 
subject of a new motion picture, entitled ‘‘ Play- 
time,’’ which has just been released by the 
Women’s City Club of New York. 

The picture shows the need for adequate play- 
space in our larger cities. 

Further information may be seeured by writ- 
ing either to the Women’s City Club of New 
York or to the Educational Department of 
Pathe Exchange, Inec., 35 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Social Aspects of Agricultural Credit is the topic of 
a new monograph published by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of Research and Education. 
This study has been brought out for the special pur- 

pose of providing authoritative information, presented 

in a non-technical fashion, for leaders in social and re- 


ligious work in rural fields. The background of the in- 
quiry is the feeling in some quarters that the farmer is 
being exploited by the city-dweller and that the credit 
situation is closely connected with the agricultural de- 
pression. The document has been highly commended by 
leaders in the rural church work of the various denomi- 
nations, many of whom have expressed their warm grat- 
ification over the Federal Council’s furnishing needed 
guidance on questions of this character. 

A second edition of Socian AsprEcTts of COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING, an earlier pamphlet prepared by Dr. Benson 
Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Research Department, is now being brought out by the 
University of Chicago Press. 


“Boss” Tweed. By Denis Tilden Lynch. 

Liveright, New York. $4.00, 

Here is a vivid picture of New York City during the 
middle of the 19th century. Mr. Lynch has written not 
merely a life of Tweed, but a story of the times. Many, 
if not most, of the celebrities of that day appear here, 
not merely in their relation to Tweed or to politics, but 
in their relation to the period. It is an absorbing story, 
though not a pleasant one. Three things seem to stand 
out most strongly in the narrative—the fact that cor- 
ruption was already rampant in the city when Tweed 
entered upon his public career and that for the most part 
he embellished old methods instead of inventing new 
ones; the extent to which the ‘‘best people’’ of the 
city supported him; the fact that, when the exposure was 
finally made, Tweed was made the scapegoat and no at- 
tempt was made to punish, or even to discover, the 
others who had shared the plunder. 


Boni & 


Ant Hills. By Hannah Berman. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd., New York. i 
Do not read this book if you insist upon a happy end- 
ing, for it ends about as unhappily for all parties con- 
cerned as one can well imagine.. Perhaps an _ earnest 
author could not make a happy ending out of a story of 
a sensitive, eager Jewish boy in Lithuania two genera- 
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tions ago at a time when the modern spirit was rising _ 
among Russian Jews while the chains of old Jewish eus- 
tom were at the same time all but unbreakable. The 
book is well worth reading by those who like a story of 
intense human interest which at the same time deals 
faithfully with the facts. i 


Sources of Information on Play and Recreation. By 
Marguerita P. Williams. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1927. $1.00. 

The Russell Sage Foundation has again put churches 
and every kindof social agency under obligation by this 
extended and classified bibliography on recreation. Out- 
of-date books and pamphlets are excluded. The bibliog- 
raphies include: the nature, function and value of play; 
equipment of recreation grounds and buildings; games, 
entertainments and socials; swimming pools and baths; 
dancing and rhythmic games; motion pictures; recrea- 
tion and the church; recreation surveys; rural recreation ; 
community centers; dramatics, pageantry and festivals; 
clubs for children and young people. These are a few 
out of twenty-five classifications, which indicate the value 
of the manual to churches and pastors——WorTH M. 
ATEN E 


New Indexed Bible. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Helpful for popular study, combining in one handy 

volume, historical information, apologetics, analyses of « 

important elements, chronology, geography, concord- 
ance and other less relevant but interesting material. 


John A. Dickson Publishing 


History of American Foreign Relations. By Louis 
M. Sears. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
Brings to light many important events and episodes, 

many of which have bearing, as precedents or otherwise, 

on present-day issues and policies or want of policies. 


Chronology of Woodrow Wilson. Compiled by 
John R. Bolling and others. F. A. Stokes & Co. 
New York, $3.50. 

A volume of 381 pages, 200 of which are devoted to 
excerpts from President Wilson’s most important ad- 
dresses and documents. 


Bessarabia. By Charles Upson Clarke: 

& Company. 

Valuable information upon a section of Europe which 
reveals another of the problems left far from settled by 
the Peace Conference and is of especial interest in view 
of the present importance of Rumania in European and 
world affairs. 


Dodd, Mead 


Christianity and the French Revolution. 
lard. Little Brown & Co. 

A thoroughly critical analysis, leading to the author’s 
explanation of the enigmatical state of religion in 
France, in which he fails to distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween institutional religion and the spirit of religion. 


By A. Au- 


The Rise of American Civilization. By Charles A. 
Beard and Mary R. Beard. 2 Vols. Macmillan. 
A monumental work, at nearly every point shedding a 
flood of light on our national evolution. The section on 
religious life and movements is the least adequate. . 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. Translated by 
J. G. Pilkington. Boni & Liveright, New York. 
Evidently a careful translation, with interpretative an- 

notations. 


